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“The Twelve Days of Christmas” 





is an old English carol probably originating during Elizabethan times. 
In those days the period between Christmas and Epiphany, 

January 6th, was a period of festivities. On January 6th, the date of Christ’s baptism, 

the holiday season ended with a special feast and the taking down of the tree and decorations. 
In some countries Epiphany is still celebrated as the Three Kings’ Day 

when children put out dishes of food for the Wise Men, and hay for their camels. 


In the morning the food and hay are gone and gifts are found in their place. 


The first day of Christmas, according to the song, is a partridge day: 


“On the first day of Christmas my true love sent to me, a partridge in a pear tree—” 








Conservation and Big Business 


The Nash-Kelvinator 
which makes automobiles and ice boxes, 
has started something that we hope they 
will continue; it has put Big Business be- 
hind Conservation in general, and behind 
the professional conservationist in par- 
ticular. This seems to us the basis for 
a healthy and mutually beneficial alliance. 


Corporation, 


Nash has done this by offering $5,000 
in cash prizes to outstanding people who 
have made Conservation their life work. 
Drawing an appropriate distinction, Nash 
also will award plaques and citations 
but no cash prizes—to citizens in other 
fields who have done good work for Con- 
servation on the side. 


We don’t drive a Nash, and our mod- 
est refrigeration requirements are han- 
dled by another firm, but we can’t help 
but feel that this particular branch of 
Big Business is on the right track in ac- 
knowledging its dependence on—and ap- 
preciation of—the unsung professionals 
who have quietly devoted their lives to 
the wise use of our natural resources. 
There’s only one trouble with this Nash 
program; with only ten awards available, 
only a very small fraction of the men who 
deserve them will get them. 


But of course that’s an insignificant 
objection in the long run. In the long 
run, the important thing is that the pro- 
fessional conservationist is achieving long 
overdue recognition, and in giving that 
to him, it is not the individual conserva- 
tionist who benefits, but rather Conserva- 
tion—-and so the whole Nation. No con- 
servation agency, be it state or federal, 
can hope to accomplish much on its own; 
there simply is too much work to do, and 
too few professional conservationists to 
do it. But once industry on a Nation- 
wide scale recognizes its stake in the wise 
use of our natural resources, and throws 
its weight behind a real conservation 
program with something more than lip 
service, Conservation 


too will be Big 


Business. 


The time for that is now. And the for- 
mula has been evolved. The same for- 
mula that has gotten big things done 
in a big way in so many other fields of 
\merican enterprise—the formula that 
calls for brains, initiative, and the right 
man in the right place with the right kind 
of support—that formula will work for 
Conservation too. 


It must. 
gether. 


We’re all in this thing to- 
Editor 
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Study of the Forest Preserve 


Senator Milmoe reports to the Conservation Council 


on the work of his Advisory Committee 


ARLY in October this year dele- 
gates of sportsmen and conserva- 
tion groups throughout the State 
gathered at Corning for the twen- 

tieth annual convention of the New York 
State Conservation Council. One of the 
highlights of this year’s convention was 
an address delivered by Senator Wheeler 
Milmoe, Chairman of New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Natural 
Resources. 


Taking as his topic The Conservation 
of New York State’s Natural Resources, 
Senator Milmoe referred to the concur- 
rent Senate and Assembly resolution of 
the 1951 State Legislature, creating the 
committee of which he is chairman and 
setting forth as that Committee’s objec- 
tive the specific mandate “to make a com- 
prehensive study and survey of and with 
respect to the conservation, preservation 
and use of the natural resources of this 
State.” Senator Milmoe pointed out that 
the Legislature, mindful of the multi-bil- 
lion dollar asset represented by the soil, 
water, forest, mineral and wildlife re- 
sources of the State, felt his Committee 
might best serve as a medium to supple- 
ment and correlate the work of other 
State agencies in this field and act as 
general liaison between the various in- 
terested State departments and_ the 
Legislature. 

Against this background, Mr. Milmoe 
outlined, in the form of a progress report, 
the co-operative studies and_ investiga- 
tions which have occupied the Committee 
since its creation in 1951. He reviewed 
the investigations which the Committee 
had undertaken in the important fields of 
water, agriculture and soil resources of 
the State and briefly outlined the steps 
already taken by the Committee toward 
solution of the problems involved. 

Senator Milmoe made clear, however, 
that among the most important and far 
reaching of all the studies undertaken by 
his Committee are those relating to our 
State Forest Preserve. He recalled that 
early in 1951 it became necessary to give 
special consideration to the timber blow- 
down problem caused by the destructive 
wind storm of November, 1950. A re- 
view of all aspects of the situation, in- 
cluding timber salvage problems, abate- 
ment of forest fire hazards and the con- 
trol of forest pests, demonstrated, he 
added, that further studies regarding the 
administration and improvement of the 
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2,413,270 acres of Forest Preserve lands 
were urgently needed. This need was 
further pointed up, he said, by Conserva- 
tion Commissioner Perry B. Duryea’s re- 
quest in March, 1952 that the Committee 
on Natural Resources conduct a detailed 
study of the Forest Preserve. 

Senator Milmoe stated that in under- 
taking this major commitment, his first 
step as Chairman of the Committee was 
the appointment of an Advisory Commit- 
tee to study the situation and report 
thereon. He stressed the care which his 
Committee had taken in selecting the 18 
members of the Advisory group in order 
to secure a proper and unbiased repre- 
sentation of all the various interests and 
organizations concerned with forest con- 
servation in its broadest meaning and ap- 
plication, to the end that recommenda- 
tions might be developed for the im- 
provement of the State Forest Preserve 
in the best interest of all the people of the 
State. 

Although Senator Milmoe could not 
detail, as yet, the recommendations which 
would be made to the next Legislature, 
he did make clear that “the one big over- 
all and generally agreed-to finding that 
has come from the Committee’s delibera- 
tions is that there is a widespread and 
urgent need for improving State Forest 
Preserve conditions and practices, so that 
these almost two and a half million acres 
of forest lands may serve more fully and 
effectively the current and future needs 
of the people of our great Empire State,” 
and that the “State Forest Preserves, as 
now constituted and administered, do not 
seem to be fully serving the best interests 
of most of the people of the State. In- 
stead, the Committee is finding that the 
‘kept forever wild’ provision in our State 
Constitution—in at least a half dozen 
different ways—is preventing the full and 
effective development of these forest lands 
in the best interests of the people of our 
State.” 

At this point Mr. Milmoe, referring 
again to the Committee’s overall objec- 
tive to seek a better understanding of the 
Forest Preserve situation and chart a 
proper course for its development in the 
best interests of the people of the State, 
branded as completely unfounded the ru- 
mors that the Committee’s efforts “were 
being directed toward unlocking the For- 
est Preserve lands so that wasteful and 
destructive lumbering would again be 


permitted on these lands.” 

In summary, Senator Milmoe briefly 
reviewed several aspects of the overall 
Forest Preserve problem under study by 
the Committee, pointing out improve- 
ments which could be made. Recogniz- 
ing the vital importance of the sugges- 
tions set forth by the chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Natural 
Resources, we quote them directly from 
Senator Milmoe’s address: 


1. Improvement of Public Services 


First of all I want to consider with you 
what possible improvement of the public 
services of the State Forest Preserves can 
give to the people of the State. May | 
ask how many of you are aware that the 
“kept forever wild” provision in our State 
Constitution has interfered seriously with 
the development of our State highway 
system? 


According to opinions of the Attorney- 
General of the State, any re-location of 
State highways involving the cutting of 
“a substantial number of trees,” or that 
will leave “an island of forest preserve 
lands,” cannot be authorized without a 
constitutional amendment. The State De- 
partment of Public Works reports that in 
numerous instances this inhibitory regue 
lation has interfered seriously with high 
way developments and highly essential 
improvements to insure proper safety in 
modern highway travel. In other in- 
stances, a re-routing of highway develop- 
ments, to avoid crossing State Forest Pre- 
serve lands, has necessitated excessively 
high expenditures, otherwise unnecessary. 

Likewise, no State agency is now per- 
mitted—nat even the State Legislature— 
to authorize ‘he development, through the 
State Forest Preserve, of telephone lines, 
power transmission lines, even though 
these are urgently needed for essential 
community or individual home or busi- 
ness developments. The same is true in 
the case of essential access roads over 
State Preserve lands. These situations. 
not foreseeable some 60 years ago when 
this “kept forever wild” provision was 
placed in the Constitution, deserve the 
thoughtful and impartial consideration of 
every citizen of the State. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that this situation can- 
not be corrected without some amend- 
ment of the State Constitution. 
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2. Improvement of Recreational 
Opportunities 

The first developments of recreational 
facilities in the Forest Preserve took 
place in 1918, when the local Forest 
Rangers cleared and marked a few for- 
est trails. Two years later (1920) the 
first appropriation ($2,000) was made for 
recreational developments in the Forest 
Preserve in the Adirondacks and Cats- 
kills. 

Since these early beginnings great 
changes have taken place in the develop- 
ment of essential recreational facilities. 
With the development of public campsites 
and an extensive system of trails and 
canoe routes, hundreds of thousands of 
people are now using these public lands. 
During 1952, a total of 5,788 camping 
parties, including more than 22,000 per- 
sons, were either turned away or had to 
be provided with sub-standard camping 
facilities. At no time in recent years 
have the recreational facilities on the 
Forest Preserve lands been equal to the 
demand. A nominal camping charge is 
now made for the use of these facilities. 
In 1952 it produced a revenue in excess 
of $78,000. 

In the development of these recrea- 
tional facilities the Conservation Depart- 
ment has found itself seriously handi- 
capped because of the “kept forever wild” 
provision in the State Constitution. 
Among the administrative handicaps that 
have been experienced are those relating 
to: 

1. The selection and development of 
new campsites; 2. The location and con- 
struction of access roads; 3. The develop- 
ment of required water systems; 4. The 
development of required sanitary facili- 
ties; 5. The removal of trees (dying and 
living) that have become human hazards 
in and about camping areas. 

The development and maintenance of 
all these essential services in the best in- 
terest of all the poeple seems to call for 
an amendment of the “kept forever wild” 
provision in the State Constitution. 


3. Improvement of Wildlife 
Habitat 

The objective of a conservation pro- 
gram for wildlife is to retain for the 
average citizen the opportunity to see, 
hear, admire, enjoy and use, and the 
challenge to understand the varied forms 
of wildlife indigenous to his region. It 
implies not only that these forms be kept 
in existence, but that the greatest possible 
variety of them exist in each community. 
Wildlife conservation, therefore, must 
keep in mind all the needs, desires and 
interests of all the people as they relate 
to this resource. 

Authorities on wild life management 
have informed our Committee that en- 
vironmental controls (manipulations) are 


necessary for the creation and mainte- 
nance of satisfactory wildlife environ- 
ments. Unaided Nature cannot keep pace 
with the increasing demands of the con- 
stantly growing army of recreationists, 
and cannot overcome the handicaps im- 
posed through intensive use. 

Continuing sufficiently large wildlife 
populations so distributed that they will 
meet the needs and desires of the people 
cannot be guaranteed, but the following 
named measures might do much toward 
insuring such populations: Properly dis- 
tributed recurrent openings in the forest 
such as result from group selection cut- 
tings; occasional permanent openings 
that provide herbaceous annual and per- 
ennial ground cover, increased coppice 
growth; release cuttings to favor food- 
producing trees; provision of communi- 
cating lanes of cover connecting feeding 
areas and escape cover; increased edge 
effect; and plantings to remedy seasonal 
food deficiencies. Most of these proce- 
dures could not be accomplished without 
constitutional amendment. 


4. Improvement of Forest Fire 
and Forest Pest Control 

We are all happy that New York State 
has one of the best forest fire control 
organizations in the United States. | am 
sure we all agree that every essential step 
should be taken to insure the best pos- 
sible protection to all the forests of the 
State. To achieve this desirable objec- 
tive, additional access roads and trails 
and other facilities and improvements 
will be needed, and nothing should be 
permitted to interfere with the providing 
of these highly essential requirements. 

Forest pest control (including forest 
tree insects and diseases) has become in- 
creasingly important in the effective ad- 
ministration of the forest lands of the 
State. These services, already being pro- 
vided on a modest but highly efficient 
basis, deserve to be enlarged and im- 
proved. It is especially essential that pro- 
visions be made so that immediate action 
can be taken in the case of an outbreak 
of a serious forest tree disease or insect 
pest. Such emergency action is not now 
possible and cannot be provided without 
an amendment of the “kept forever wild” 
provision in the State Constitution. 


5. Improvement of Forest Land 
Ownership Pattern 

Improvement of the forest land owner- 
ship pattern continues to be an important 
problem throughout the United States. It 
is so important that it is one of the major 
topics that will be considered at the 
Fourth American Forest Congress to be 
held in Washington, D. C., on October 29- 
31, 1953. The studies of our Advisory 
Committee on the State Forest Preserve 
show that this problem of forest land 
ownership is a very important one, and 


that there 1s no satisfactory way to re 
solve this problem without an amend- 
ment of the State Constitution, which will 
permit the disposal or exchange of State 
Forest Preserve lands not suitable for 
preserve purposes. 

To the amazement of the entire Com- 
mittee, it has been found that there are 
at least 524 parcels of Forest Preserve 
land aggregating 32,692 acres, located 
outside of the Forest Preserve proper, 
that is, outside the so-called “park Blue 
Line.” Many of these detached areas are 
small in size and often located 25 or more 
miles from the main body of the State 
Forest Preserve lands. 

The size of these detached parcels of 
Forest Perserve lands outside of the Blue 
Line ranges all the way from two one- 
hundredths of an acre to 1,395 acres. It 
is highly significant that only 12 of these 
524 detached parcels are in excess of 
500 acres and that 235 of these parcels 
(45 per cent of the total) are less than 
10 acres in size. 

In Ulster County alone there are 191 
of these detached areas. Of these 191 
separate parcels, 40 are less than one- 
half acre, and 59 are less than one acre 
in size. Saratoga County has 52 such 
detached parcels of State Forest Preserve 
outside the Blue Line. Of these 52 par- 


cels, 17 are one acre or less in size. 


As mentioned previously, many of 
these small detached areas are 20 to 25 
miles away from the main body of the 
State Forest Preserve, and some of them 
are 50 to even 60 miles away. This land 
is costing the State many thousands of 
dollars annually for local taxes paid. The 
total annual taxes paid by the State on 
Forest Preserve land is $114 million. The 
total paid by the State from the creation 
of the Preserve to the present time is 
more than $30 million. 


The State Conservation Department 
has estimated that these 524 detached 
parcels have a total exterior boundary 
line of 386 miles—an enormous mileage 
of boundary |jne to maintain for so small 
an area of !and, and especially since 
many parcels have no semblance of good 
forest growth upon them. 

The Committee feels that there is no 
way to correct this situation without 
amending the “kept forever wild” pro- 
vision of the State Constitution, and the 
Attorney-General’s Department concurs 
in this Committee finding. 


In resolving this problem of forest land 
ownership, the Committee is also giving 
consideration to the acquisition of addi- 
tional land within the Forest Preserve 
proper, especially areas that are well 
adapted to Forest Preserve purposes. By 
consolidating the Forest Preserve proper, 
the administration thereof can be greatly 
improved, and thus the people of the 
State will be better served. 
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The Oyster 


Starting life, (“set”), in the Hudson 
in July, 1952—it was this big at ‘wo 


months of age. 


Still in the Hudson, it had grown ,to 
this size by November, 1952. Water 
temperatures below 45° F. stopped 
growth and produced this mark on 


the shell. 


A Hudson River Oyster tells the story 


of its growth and travel 


TRANGE and _ wonderful things 
happen on the Hudson and have 
ever since 1609 when the natives 
then the Iroquois Indians—rubbed 

their eyes in amazement at the appear- 
ance on the river of Henry Hudson’s 
Half Moon, But that was only the be- 
ginning. Since that day, people down the 
Hudson have seen “headless horsemen” 
and “phantom sailing ships.” They have 
heard the Dutch “bowling on the green,” 
watched the Wright brothers make one 
of their earliest airplane flights and wit- 
nessed the maiden voyage of Fulton’s 
steamboat, The Clermont. 

With such a background of historical 
fact—and fancy—residents of the lower 
Hudson River were sure they had heard 
and seen everything. They were wrong! 
Once again they are rubbing their eyes in 
disbelief and well they might for the latest 
apnarition to appear, cruising slowly up 
aad down the river between Dobbs Ferry 
and Ossining, is a 100-foot, diesel-powered 
schooner-dredge, busily sucking up from 
the river bottom a most unlikely harvest 
—oysters! 
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This was the size of the oyster in 
July, 1953 when it was transplanted 
from the Hudson River to “growing” 


grounds in Long Island Sound. 


Now people along the Hudson will tell 
you there is nothing you can_ possibly 
imagine that can’t be found on the bottom 
of the river. The dredging up of concrete- 
encased skeletons or Spanish pieces of 
eigut would be accepted as a matter of 
passing interest, but oysters in the Hud- 
son in sufficient quantities to attract a 
commercial oysterman? Well, hardly. 
Yet there before their eyes is the oyster- 
man! 

Even the old timers know little or 
nothing about the oyster beds of the 
Hudson River, and we can only guess at 
the extent of the grounds upon which 
these bivalves originally thrived. The 
records tell us though that the Indians 
who were the original people of the River 
and the Dutch and English colonists who 
followed them depended to a considerable 
degree for food upon the oysters of the 
Hudson. Even today one can _ locate 
weathered heaps of oyster shells along 
the river shore marking the centuries-old 
sites of Indian villages. Nor can we do 
more than guess when that once thriving 
resource had its beginning, although it 
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By October 28, 1953 the oyster had 
reached this size. By the spring of 
1955 it will be large enough to trans- 
fer to the “fattening” grounds near 
Bayville, Long Island. That fall it 
will be harvested and sold. 


would appear from the extent and depth 
of the shell beds off Dobbs Ferry, Irv- 
ington, Piermont, Tarrytown, Nyack. 
Scarborough and Ossining that oysters 
had flourished there for thousands of 
years before the white man knew any- 
thing about the Hudson River. 

We do know, though, from old records 
of the river, that even before the turn of 
the century something happened to vir- 
tually wipe out these shellfish of the Hud- 
son. One of the early reports of the old 
U. S. Fish Commission comments upon a 
survey made in 1885 when its oystermen 
sampled the Hudson River beds. They 
found few oysters but plenty of shell evi- 
dence of the once thriving resource. 

Little wonder then that Hudson River 
oysters were all but forgotten—but not 
quite. Among the few who remembered. 
and then only because of a tale handed 
down through three generations of their 
family, are the Flower brothers of Bay- 
ville. near Oyster Bay, Long Island. They 
remembered because oysters are thei: 
business. Before them it was their father’s 
business and a hundred years ago. their 
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and the Brothers Flower 


The Hudson River and Private Enterprise combine 


grandfather’s. They remembered 
in desperation 


almost 
for like all oystermen of 
New York’s marine waters around Long 
Island they are beset by a great urgency: 
Find a new source of seed oysters or go 
broke! 

It’s hard to believe that the culture of 
oysters in New York’s marine district, an 
industry which last year produced more 
than 65 million pounds of oysters valued 
at more than six million dollars, could be 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Yet the 
oystermen of Long Island Sound, the Pe- 
conic Bays, Gardiner’s Bay, Great South 
Bay and other grounds in these areas 
unanimously predict that unless they can 
somehow, somewhere secure a set of baby 
oysters which will live and thrive when 
transplanted in Long Island waters. they 
will be out of business within five years. 

Now when oystermen speak of a “set” 
they're talking about the degree of suc- 
cess achieved by the tiny, (and when first 
hatched) free-swimming baby oyster lar- 
vae in surviving and affixing themselves to 
some object, like an old oyster shell, upon 
the bottom. From then on the oyster leads 
a pretty sedentary life, depending upon 
the salty tides and currents to serve him 
with life-giving nutrients. The oystermen 
aren't worrying about their oysters during 
this growing-up stage. There are losses, 
of course, and a constant battle to control 
such predators as oyster drills, starfish, 
certain of the sea worms and sponges. 
For such enemies controls are available 
and continually being perfected. But 
what has gone wrong in the complex en- 
vironmental machinery of Long Island’s 
waters during the past decade to deny the 
oystermen a_ successful set remains a 
mystery, not only to the oystermen but 
to marine biologists who are searching 
earnestly for the answer. Nor have the 


to write a new story 


oystermen stood idly by wringing their 
hands. They have tried seeding their 
oyster beds with vatious combinations of 
essential minerals itt the hope of hitting 
upon and remedying a possible deficiency. 
They are trying to secure a set in care- 
fully controlled tanks or vats. They have 
imported mature oyster spawners and 
baby oysters from elsewhere along the 
Atlantic Coast—~as yet to no avail or near- 
ly so. The one exception—-and until this 
year their only salvation--has been the 
importation of seed oysters from the 
Connecticut shores. Conditions there so 
closely approximate those of Long Island 
waters that the tiny seed oysters survive 
and grow. 

But the Long Islanders are cultivating 
oysters on some 50,000 under-water acres. 
Not enough baby oysters from Connecti- 
cut grounds can be secured to replenish 
the stock, and worse yet. they haven’t had 
a good set of oysters in Connecticut 
waters in the last five years. 

These then are the harsh realities 
which confront the oyster industry in 
New York. But like commercial fisher- 
men everywhere, the oystermen are a 
hardy lot. Survival in the business re- 
quires know how. persistence, a lot of 
hard work, imagination and plenty of 
courage. None of them is better endowed 
with these qualifications than the Brothers 
Flower and that’s what brought them to 
the Hudson River. 

But why to the Hudson where all that 
remained of the one-time shellfish re- 
source is the nearly extinct and almost 
forgotten oyster beds? Was this move an 
indication, as many of the Long Island 
oystermen thought, that the Flower 
brothers had collectively taken leave of 
their senses? Was it just a blind and 
desperate gamble? A gamble certainly 


and a big one the scope of which can bet- 
ter be appreciated or measured by the 
$98,000 it cost the brothers to buy and re- 
fit completely their oyster boat, the Franh 
M. Flower to enable them to undertake 
this Hudson River experiment. Yes, a 
gamble—but neither insane nor blind. 

It all began, as we have mentioned, with 
the old family story of oysters in the Hud- 
son during Grandfather Flower’s day; a 
story which recurred more frequently in 
the minds of the present generation of the 
family as the prospects for a successful 
setting of oysters on their Long Island 
and Connecticut grounds grew dimmer 
year by year. The Flowers felt that under 
such circumstances even the most meager 
ray of hope was worth investigating. So 
they investigated. They dug up all the 
old accounts and records of oystering in 
the Hudson. They spent days cruising 
the river, checking water depths and type 
of bottom, taking water temperatures at 
all seasons, measuring the degree of sa- 
linity, mapping the locations, depth and 
extent of the oyster shell beds, examining 
the color and character of the oyster shells 
and analyzing samples of the river water 
to determine whether certain minerals 
and nutrients, essential to oyster culture. 
were present. They compared their find- 
ings with conditions which prevail in cer- 
tain areas of Delaware Bay where oyster- 
men consistently secure very successful 
oyster sets and to their delight they found 
that the old oyster grounds of the Hudsor 
from Dobbs Ferry upstream to Ossining 
offered an environment almost identical 
to that of the oyster seeding grounds of 
Delaware Bay. They even found, on the 
Hudson River beds, a few scattered live 
oysters—survivors of the billions that once 
thrived there. 

This was the information they needed. 
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The 100-foot, diesel powered oyster schooner, Frank M. Flower. Bought and refitted by the Flowers (at a cost of $98,000) for 
their specialized work in Long Island and the Hudson River, it is one of the most modern and versatile oyster boats on the 
Atlantic Coast. 


W. Allen Flower, one of the three brothers, using the remote-controller to steer the ship. Developed by the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, the magnetic compass pilot takes the wheel out of the wheelhouse, permitting the skipper finger-tip control. Captain 
{llen is leaning against the electronic depth recorder—an invaluable guide not only to the depth but also to the character of 


the river and ocean bottom. 











Roswell, youngest of the Flower Brothers, 
keeps the 100-foot ship on course with 
the remote-controller—a gadget about the 
size and shape of an electric razor. 


They had a good “hand” to sit in on the 
game. They were ready for the gamble 
and in 1951 they made their bid. 

Through the Conservation Department’s 
Bureau of Marine Fisheries located on 
Long Island they presented their plan and 
asked for an opportunity to lease from the 
State of New York the old oyster grounds 
on the bottom of the Hudson River. Now 
the Conservation Department’s 
move, and the Department found it was 
sitting in a game with some brand new 
“wrinkles.” Long engaged in the leasing 
of State-owned lands for the culture of 
oysters in the waters of the marine dis- 
trict, the Department never had occasion 
to define exactly the limits of its jurisdic- 
tion on the tidal under-water grounds of 
the Lower Hudson River. Fortunately, 
the basic authority of the Conservation 
Department to lease such lands is clearly 
set forth in the Conservation Law. How- 
ever, before the Department could speci- 
fically define the lands available for such 
purpose, without infringing upon earlier 
State under-water grants to various indi- 


it was 





viduals and industrial concerns, it was 
necessary to examine the old maps and 
records of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Siate Land Office. The search dis- 
closed the existence and exact location of 
a number of grants of land under water 
given in perpetuity by the State of New 
York. The bulk of such grants were made 
during the 19th Century; most of them 
between 1830 and 1890, coinciding with 
the era of industrial development and ex- 
pansion along the shores of the lower 
Hudson. Fortunately, very few of these 
earlier grants involved lands suitable for 
oyster culture. 

It was then the job of the Conservation 
Department’s engineers to survey and 
map the under-water areas in that section 
of the Hudson River upon which oysters 
might be grown. In so doing it was also 
necessary to establish the outside or deep 
water lines of the oyster ground areas so 
as not to extend into or conflict with the 
navigational channel over which the U. S. 
Army, Corps of Engineers has jurisdic- 
tion. Nor could the 


proposed oyster 


H. Butler Flower, completing the Brother trio, handles a line during adjustment of the hydraulic suction dredge. This device 
invented and patented by him, is towed along the bottom gulping up oysters and shell from the underwater beds at a 40 bushels 


per minute “clip.” 


The hydraulic dredge spills oysters, shells and up to 1,800 gallons of muddy water 
per minute into a metal hopper mounted on the deck. The water, mud and debris 
flow through a revolving metal conveyor belt in the bottom of the hopper. 


Oysters and shell are spilled from a rubber loading belt onto the deck of the schooner. 
During the past two seasons the Flower Brothers have harvested 225,000 bushels of 
shell and baby oysters from the Hudson River beds. 


grounds overlap the cross-river cable area 
extending from Lower Nyack on the west 
to Tarrytown on the east bank, nor the 
right-of-way of the new Thru-Way bridge 
already under construction below Tarry- 
town. 


Early in 1951, with all the hurdles 
cleared, the Conservation Department was 
in a position to advertise for bids for the 
leasing of lands under water in the Hud- 
son River for the cultivation of shellfish. 
Needless to say the Flower brothers, to- 
gether with a friendly competitor, G. Van- 
der Borgh & Son, of West Sayville, Long 
Island, were on hand to bid and success- 
fully, securing, between them, a total of 
5,352 acres of the Hudson River beds for 
a period of five years with option to re- 
new. The price--$2.676 per year. 

Meanwhile the Flower brothers had 
been busy planting spawning oysters from 
their Long Island beds in the Hudson 
River and refitting their schooner. de- 
signing much of its gear and equipment 
themselves. Below deck the Frank M. 
Flower is jammed with machinery, motors 
and pumps. A huge diesel supplies power 
to drive the ship. A slightly smaller die- 
sel engine operates the powerful hy- 
draulic pumps. Smaller electric motors 
supply the power to start the larger mo- 
tors. To the layman it’s a hopeless maze 
but’ to the Flowers, who superintended 
the installation of every shaft and cog. it’s 
simplicity itself and obviously a source of 
great pride and delight. They are proud- 
est though of the unique suction device 
which trails. when in operation, from the 
port side of the vessel. 

This ingenious hydraulic dredge was 
perfected, constructed and patented by 
one of the three brothers, H. Butler 
Flower. Originally conceived for the pur- 
pose of controlling oyster drills on the 
growing beds (adjustment of suction force 
enables the operator to rid the beds of 
predatory drills with practically no dis- 
turbance of the oysters) the invention has 
proved invaluable in harvesting young 
oysters from the setting grounds. 

The dredge is skidded over the oyster 
beds on metal skiis. A pair is attached 
to a movable flange at its trailing edge, 
permitting the operator to adjust for the 
desired digging depth. Efficiency is fur- 
ther increased by an arrangement of steel 
teeth projecting from the lower side of 
the dredge and located just in front of 
the hydraulic intake slot. These act to 
loosen the oysters from the bottom. facili- 
tating pick up by suction. 

The baby oysters and shells are sucked 
up from the River bed through its fan- 
shaped metal snout gathering them up at 
the almost unbelievable rate of about 40 
bushels per minute. In seconds the oysters 
and shells are lifted from the beds. rushed 
through the rubber and metal tubing of 





the suction hose along with approximate- 
ly 1,800 gallons of water per minute and 
propelled rapidly above deck where 
oysters, shells, muddy water, tin cans, old 
false teeth and every imaginable oddity 
from the river bottom cascades into a big 
metal hopper mounted just aft of the 
schooner’s bow. The rush of water washes 
the mud, small shells and debris from the 
larger shells and oysters, carrying the 
waste material through a conveyor screen 
in the bottom of the hopper. Oysters and 
shells are dumped from the hopper screen 
onto a conveyor rubber belt mounted 
amidships and extending aft nearly to the 
pilot house. In this manner almost the 
entire deck of the vessel is loaded in short 
order with its 150-ton cargo and the 
Frank M. Flower is off for another five- 
hour trip down the Hudson, through the 
Harlem River and into Long Island 
Sound where the brothers, again using 
their big hydraulic pump, plant the shell 
and baby oysters by simply washing them 
off the flat deck. Planting is done on pre- 
viously selected growing grounds among 
the several leased by the Flower brothers 
off Lloyds Point and Oyster Bay. There 
they are carefully watched, treated to re- 
duce loss from such predators as drills 
and starfish, transplanted when they have 
grown to suitable size to “fattening” 
grounds and finally, after four to five 
years of such painstaking care, they are 
dredged up, washed, packed and trucked 
into the market. Their final appearance 
may be on the half-shell at a restaurant 
or hotel; perhaps at a banquet or dinner 
party or in a family oyster stew. Where- 
ever they appear there’s one thing of 
which you may be certain: Nowhere will 
you find finer, fatter, more succulent or 
better flavored oysters than from the regu- 
larly inspected and certified oyster beds 
of New York’s marine waters. 

The Flower brothers, like all of Long 
Island’s oystermen, are proud of the fine 
reputation which their shellfish crop en- 
joys in the market. They are proud too 
of the progress which they and Federal 
and State marine biologists, with whom 
they have co-operated, have made in de- 
veloping control methods for oyster para- 
sites, predators and diseases, and of the 
progress made in oyster culturing tech- 
niques. All these gains did not come 
easily; they were hard-won over long 
years of effort. But oystermen are not 
used to easy victories nor do they quit 
even when the odds appear to be over- 
whelmingly against them. They will find 
a way to save the industry if it’s humanly 
possible and one way may be the Hudson 
River where the Brothers’ Flower gamble 
is paying off this year with the harvest of 
better than 50,000 bushels of young oys- 
ters for transfer to growing grounds in 
the clean waters of Long Island Sound. 

—AL. BROMLEY 





Planting the young Hudson River oysters on the growing beds leased by the Flowers 
in Long Island Sound. The schooner’s hydraulic pump supplies the power to wash 
Shell and oysters off the deck and into the Sound, 
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BEAR FACTS 


Opinion 


N at least three of the big four 

Adirondack counties—Essex. Frank- 

lin. Hamilton and St. Lawrence 

and in parts of others, the black bear 
is sufficiently abundant to be termed 
something of a blank blank nuisance. 
The degree of the blank depends on how 
many sheep turn up missing or how many 
camps get torn apart in the course of a 
season. This is routine sort of evalua- 
tion and doesn’t mean too much, because 
a single bear once wrecked a string of 
camps on a twelve-mile line regularly 
every spring for three seasons before lead 
poisoning finally set in. Such habitual 
camp followers eventually can be coped 
with under normal surveillance. How- 
ever, two developments have occurred 
within the decade to make the picture 
somewhat more complicated—both in the 
face of a decline in bear hunting as a 
sport, despite a bear population that is on 
the increase. 

Of the first factor we’ve heard a great 
deal--the blow-down in the Adirondacks. 
Vast tracts of nearly impenetrable tangle 
scattered over the principal bear range in 
the Adirondacks have given him food and 
sanctuary that practically takes him out 
of circulation during the hunting season. 
That is with one exception: He’s still 
around nights to yank down the deer you 
strung up in the woods because you 
couldn’t make camp before dark. 

Or perhaps another exception: He may 
forsake the blow-down to work in the 
hardwoods on beech nuts. Last fall we 
had a record beechnut crop and on De- 
Bar Mountain Game Management Area 
the beech trees were scored, broken, and 
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literally rooted out by bears. There were 
1.300 permits issued to hunt deer and 
bear on those 13 square miles in 21 days, 
but not one bear was taken. There were 
in round figures 200 deer killed. Yet the 
(Adirondack bear take in this best of 
beech seasons turned out to be the second 
poorest in recent years. Something is 
wrong if a harvest is not made when a 
harvestable surplus exists. Bear meat 
may not be like eating chicken, but it can 
he superior to venison and similar to pork 
when properly handled, dressed and pre- 
pared. 

With regard to the second factor af- 
fecting Adirondack bears and connected 
with the postwar recreational boom—I 
think we really have a bear by the tail. 
In the course of progress we humans often 
run afoul of a serious problem in dis- 
posing of what we don’t want-—-garbage. 
So we have dumps. Now a dump is usu- 
ally a place where one stays no longer 
wouldn't 
take my family out to spend an evening 
ata dump. Yet it might surprise you that 
hundreds of people on any given summer 
evening in the Adirondacks are visiting 
the garbage dumps to see the bears feed- 
ing. Dozens of dumps: town. public and 
private, some maintained as best they can 
be for sanitation and others—well. we 
won't get descriptive on this item—but 
they're all dessert to the bears. Hundreds 
of bears every night come out to the 
dumps to paw over the daily offering, to 
the delight of the city folk. It’s incredible 
how blissfully unaware of danger people 
can sometimes be. These people throw 
cans and stones at bears or even poke one 


than necessary: ordinarily I 


with a stick just to see it snarl. The Game 
Protectors know the danger and through 
their alertness have probably saved more 
than one misguided soul from a mauling. 
But you can’t assign Game Protectors 
permanently to Dump Patrol. Putting 
up warning signs helps some, and a bar- 
ricade will hold back a few folks. Any- 
way, we haven’t had any accidents—-yet! 

This problem is two-fold; an unsani- 
tary and unsafe situation is getting worse. 
and nuisance complaints involving bears 
are increasing by leaps and bounds, es- 
pecially after the summer garbage dumps 
close and the bears start looking for food 
elsewhere. I’ve seen this thing grow in 
the past few years. A few years ago you 
could expect nightly visits to the local 
dump by from three to five bears; this 
season, 12 or 15 was not an unusual 
number. 

As a Game Manager, all this makes me 
very unhappy. Here we have a noble ani- 
mal degenerating to a sort of “garbage 
hound” status—-and all because of us 
people. 

Why is the sport of bear hunting de- 
clining? Because so few bear are seen 
during the hunting season, and because 
bear hunting regulations are too restric- 
tive. By nature. a bear’s belly is feeling 
comfortable in late October-November. 
He no longer needs to forage as exten- 
sively as say in September. when he’s a 
dynamo of activity on berries, fruits and 
mast. Particularly. the older bears are 
laying up for longer periods in late fall, 
and they become more wary with the 
appetite dulled. 

Gone are the days when bear could be 
hunted with hounds. Gone too are the old 
bear hunters who followed this sport. 
Bear trapping is also out of the picture, a 
favorite pastime of many a departed de- 
votee. Both these practices probably 
could be sustained today in bear manage- 
ment. save that they would be intolerable 
when viewed in the overall Conservation 
picture. 

One remaining chance of reviving bear 
hunting as a sport is to review with a 
thought to change. our present restrictive 
laws which afford bears a degree of pro- 
tection no longer needed. Such change 
should include increased bag limits and 
increased length of hunting opportunity 
(on the early side) and removal of the 
age limit barrier on bears taken. 


The bear is yet another of the Creator’s 
favored species—more benignly endowed 
than most. what with his winter fuel and 
food bill paid in advance. But. like the 
deer and beaver. he is in need of intelli- 
gent management. Let’s not lose him as 
a sporting proposition. 

-GREENLEAF CHASE, 
District Game Manager 
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TROUT LAKE 


LOCATION 
Southwestern St. Lawrence County near Edwards. 
PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Area: 371 acres. 
Elevation: 749 feet. 
Length: 1.75 miles. 
Maximum width: 0.5 mile. 
Maximum depth : 90 feet. 


CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Oxvgen;: Good at all depths. 

pH ; About neutral. 

Transparency : Good. 

Color: White. 

Thermocline: 25 feet (70°) to 30 feet (54°). 


AQUATIC VEGETATION 
Scanty. confined mainly to bays. 
HUNTING IN VICINITY 


Snowshoe rabbits ; Very good. 
Partridge: Good. 

VW vodcock s Fair. 

Deer: Fair. 

Squirrels : Fair. 


GENERAL 


Boats for rent. Tourist accommodations at Ed- 
wards. Talc, lead and zinc important mineral 
products of region. Deepest zinc mine in world 
nearby. 


FISH AND FISHING 


Smallmouth bass; Common. Principal game fish 
present. Good fishing for bass up to 3 to 4 pounds 
along shorelines. 

Largemouth bass: Uncommon. Occasionally taken 
up to 2 pounds. 

Lake trout; Common. Trout from 4 to 8 pounds 


taken along shore in spring. in deep water during 
summer. 


® , 5 2, Brook trout: Fairly common. Taken along shore 
Ja : :. > 9 la ; 7 
’ 5 tPF - WEED BEDS in spring, some up to 2 pounds. Very difficult to 
locate in summer. 
Yellow perch: Fairly common. Generally distrib- 
uted. Run 8 to 10 inches in length. 


Pumpkinseed sunfish: Common. Average 4 to 5 
inches. 





Rock bass: Very common. Average 4 to 5 inches. 
© % 1 Bullheads: Fairly common. Large. averaging 1 to 


2 pounds. 





Smelt: Common. 


SCALE IN MILES Vinnows: Scarce. 


Dona.p G. Pasko 
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1 OIL CONSERVATION DIS. 
TRICTS are your business. Wheth- 
= er you're a farmer or sportsman, 
mh clerk or wage earner, business- 
man or truck driver. Soil Conservation 
Districts are your business because the 
proper care and use of soil and water 
is of paramount importance to you—if, 
like most of us, you need to eat and 
drink. 

Soil Conservation Districts are basic 
units of self-government with the correct 
use of the soil and water resources of our 
country as their prime objective. Do you 
know what your District is doing. or could 
do if one were formed where you live? 
Do you know how they are established? 
‘f not, allow me to tell you the story of 
Rensselaer County. and why and how a 
District was established there. Having 
assisted in its formation, and having 
served as District Chairman since its 
creation, perhaps the story of what we 
have done during these past four years 
in Rensselaer County will serve as a sort 
of case history. 


To begin with. people in Rensselaer 
County are just like people anywhere. 
Just suggest anything new; just suggest 
a change in routine of any kind--and 
plenty of people are “agin” it. At least 
to begin with. Way back in the early 
1940’s, the County Pomona Grange first 
heard of the District program and tried 
to arouse interest. A Grange Committee 
was appointed, but nobody paid much 
attention. Then in 1947, the Rensselaer 
County Sportsmen’s Alliance held a spe- 
cial meeting to discuss Soil Conservation 
Districts and their formation. Many 
sportsmen and a few invited farmers at- 
tended from all over the county to hear 
the District story. A general flicker of 
interest was aroused, but again the spark 
seemed doomed to die, when suddenly 
Mother Nature, in her own unpredictable 
fashion. made further decision impera- 
live: 

On New Year's Eve and Day. 1948 
and 1949, for 36 hours or more. with 
10 to 12 inches of snow on frozen ground. 
the rains came—seven, eight. nine inches 
of water. That spelled disaster throughout 
Rensselaer County. Hardest hit was my 
own Town of Berlin, located on the Little 
Hoosick River, where a stream normally 
a rod or two wide became a raging and 
terrifying torrent; flooding the floor of 
our narrow valley, ripping and tearing 
at farms. homes. highways. bridges, in- 
dustries and public utilities to the tune 
of $183.000 in damages. 


A stunned population awoke to the 
realization that something had to be 
done. A general rebuilding and clean-up 
job was started by town, county and State 
crews; and as the result of the visit of 
a delegation of Berlin men to Governor 
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Our Soil Conservation District 
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Why and How 


by Oliver Hyatt, Chairman, Rensselaer County S. C. S. District 












































































Dewey, State-owned power equipment was 
immediately sent into the Little Hoosick 
Valley to attempt to clear out the stream 
channels as an emergency measure to 
lielp keep the river within its banks. 


But many of us realized that no such 
relief measures would solve the over- 
all problem or prevent another flood. 
On my own mountain farm damage 
was slight, due to its strategic location; 
120 acres of our land drain into the 
Little Hoosick River on the north, and 
the other 515 acres drain into the Kinder- 
hook on the south—sort of a “Little Con- 
tinental Divide.” The water running off 
this farm, however, had helped to swell 
the flood, and my own personal interest 
in this catastrophe was aroused. I found 
myself among the 50 men who visited 
the Governor, and later, among the plan- 
ners who arranged and called a “Flood 
Meeting” at Berlin in March, 1949 for 
the purpose of trying to check floods along 
the Little Hoosick. (The article “Flash 
Flood” published in the April-May, 1949 
issue of this magazine gave a full de- 
scription of this meeting and mentioned 
the activities of a Flood Committee, made 
up of members of every township who 
were studying possibilities of flood con- 
trol at the time.) Along with three 
other farmers, I was assigned to a com- 
mittee to investigate the Soil Conserva- 
tion District program in our neighboring 
Washington County, with the thought that 
a similar program might be the answer 
to at least some of our problems in Rens. 
selaer County. 


Looking back at this Committee’s trip 
around Washington County, under the 
quiet and capable guidance of a Conser- 
vationist from the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice and the Farm Bureau Agent, I 
realize now that the protective soil con- 
servation practices shown to us that day 
firmly implanted in our minds the basic 
soundness of this program for sensible 
use and care of the land. We saw strip 
cropping and contoured fields, diversion 
ditches to intercept the excess surface 
waters, reforestation in areas too steep 
or too poor to farm, woodlots fenced to 
keep cattle from ruining new forest 
growth, farm ponds where water was 
stored for fire fighting, stock watering, 
fishing and recreation; sod waterways to 
check the formation of gullies, and many 
other soil and water conservation prac- 
tices. We found out that this program 
was administered by five directors, ap- 
pointed by the County Board of Super- 
visors, and that these directors (three 
farmers and two Supervisors under New 
York State laws) had much power to get 
this job of soil and water conservation on 
the land as fast as they saw fit. We found 
out that they could legally co-operate 
with any agency or group whether it be 
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at the Federal, State, county or town 
level. We also found out that this was 
a people’s program, administered by lo- 
cal folks; a program which at the end 
of five years could be abolished by law 
if the people in the county saw no fur- 
ther reason for it. 


We saw and learned all this, and we 
reported to our Flood Committee our 
unanimous decision that Rensselaer 
County should become a Soil Conserva- 
tion District and embark on a similar 
program. A petition, signed by every 
member of this Flood Committee and re- 
questing the formation of a Soil Con- 
servation District in Rensselaer County, 
was presented to the Board of Supervis- 
ors, who, on September 13, 1949 passed 
the resolution that created a District. So 
at last, after ten years of human attempts 
to develop interest throughout the county, 
Mother Nature’s persuasive language won 
out, and we got our own locally con- 
trolled, grass-roots, soil and water con- 
servation agency, our Soil Conservation 
District. It’s too bad we so often have 
to learn things the hard way. 

Just a little over three years ago, in 
February, 1950, the five Directors ap- 
pointed by the Board of Supervisors met 
and went to work. First, an inventory 
of the soil and water problems in the 
District was taken. That inventory showed 
thousands of acres needing protection 
against the loss of more top soil, hun- 
dreds of miles of eroded stream banks, 
drainage problems of all kinds, and many 
thousands of acres being improperly used. 
A program and plan-of-work schedule 
was then set up. But who would do the 
work? Who could we get to assist us in 
this tremendous job—the job of first edu- 
cating the farmer and landowner to the 
conservation needs of his own land, and 
then the job of assisting him in the ap- 
plication and maintenance of those needed 
conservation practices? 


As in other districts, we, the Directors 
of our District, called in the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture to set up headquarters in the 
county and assist us in getting the ball 
rolling. It should be noted, however, that 
this Federal agency came into this Dis- 
trict only because they were asked by our 
local District Board for help. They 
brought to the District men trained for 
the job, men who would follow the job 
priorities set by our District Directors. 
men professionally trained in soil and 
water conservation. Our Board also re- 
quested the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department for assistance, and be- 
cause we are now organized as a District, 
the Department is able to help our farm- 
ers fence their woodlots. build wildlife 
marshes and reforest many of their idle 
acres. 
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There were many who were doubtful 
about the success of this new agency. 
They felt that the District was just an- 
other agency in the county to confuse 
the farmer, and another burden on the 
taxpayer. This thinking is not so preva- 
lent today, three years later. with 350 
farmers actually carrying out conserva- 
tion practices of all kinds, practices rec- 
ommended for their own specific farms 
according to the capability of their land. 
Today the Farm Bureau and the District 
in Rensselaer County are working to- 
gether to get more and more farmers to 
use this program. 


As to the confusion that might arise 
from the many agricultural agencies now 
in Rensselaer County, such confusion is 
actually lessened to a marked degree by 
the Soil Conservation District program. 
A farmer, applying to the District for 
assistance and becoming a co-operator in 
the District, has automatically enlisted 
the only agency in the county that is a 
clearing house for al/ conservation ac- 
tivities. Whether it be improving a pas- 
ture, laying out a diversion ditch, build- 
ing a farm pond, reforestation, stream 
bank improvement, or soil testing, the 
District program will offer information 
and direction, technical or educational, 
about any subject related to soil and 
water conservation. 


Furthermore, to become a District Co- 
operator is to remain.a Free Man. Your 
signature on a District agreement is 
merely an expression of your desire to 
try to carry out one or more conservation 
practices that are needed on your land. 
and makes it possible legally for the Dis- 
trict to assist you where necessary. You 
go ahead at your own speed, on your 
own farm, with absolutely no interference 
or coercion from the District. 


We still have many “doubters” in Rens. 
selaer County; people who scoff at any 
kind of conservation effort, people who 
believe we already have too much of 
what they call “regimentation” or “bur- 
eaucracy.” Of course they completely 
miss the point, and probably always will. 
They can’t be bothered with the strip- 
cropping, or the pasture improvement, or 
the reforestation that might be recom- 
mended for their land. They’ve always 
farmed just as they pleased and always 
intend to farm that way. It’s their own 
funeral. But the trouble is it can also be 
the funeral of the good farmer down- 
stream, who inherits the floods and gravel 
from his neighbor. 


On the other hand, we also have some 
folks almost too anxious to become Dis- 
trict Co-operators. Usually they have 
bought an old farm, commuting distance 
from the city. repaired the house and 
then a short time later have heard. seen, 
or read about the beautiful farm ponds 
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built by the Government. Sooner or later 
they are guided to our District program 
and their application shows us something 
like this: “Size of farm, 150 acres; no 
stock; no chickens; no crops; one horse. 
Am interested in a farm pond!” We 
would like to help these people immedi- 
ately, provided we had technicians galore 
to design and engineer these ponds. We 
know these people are taxpayers and de- 
serve recognition. However, due to tech- 
nician shortage, unless a person is actu- 
ally engaged in an over-all farming and 
conservation schedule so that the farm 
pond will be protected from silt and ero- 
sion, and will be used for stock water, 
ete., we are likely to assign these people 
a low priority number. 


Just what is our District doing about 
the floods that stimulated the action of 
this whole program? About 18 years ago 
when Soil Conservation Districts first be- 
came the “People’s Agency” for solving 
soil and water conservation problems, 
much of the first work was done along 
stream banks, on definite streams and in 
definite watersheds. It was recognized at 
that time that people living along the 
same river or stream, with the same prob- 
lems of flooding and erosion, were drawn 
together by that common interest. To co- 
ordinate their efforts, they united in a 
watershed association. This step has been 
taken in the Little Hoosick River water- 
shed; under the District’s guidance, in 
July of this year, a watershed association 
was formed in the Little Hoosick Valley 
with the expressed purpose of assisting 
our Soil Conservation District in relieving 
flood conditions and promoting good con- 
servation practices within the watershed. 
The directors and officers of the associa- 
tion represent a cross-section of the in- 
habitants of the valley. with four farm- 
ers, a housewife, a forester, and a_busi- 
nessman on the roster, as well as repre 
sentation from the many civic interests. 


Our Rensselaer District is also work- 
ing with the Bennington District in Ver- 
mont, the Berkshire District in Massa- 
chusetts, and the Washington County Dis- 
trict in New York. all of which con- 
tribute to the beautiful but destructive 
and unpredictable Hoosick River. By 
approaching this river problem on a 
watershed basis, regardless of State or 
District boundaries, we hope to establish 
a river control program, administered by 
the inhabitants of the watershed and de- 
signed to assist in the prevention of dam. 
aging floods over a period of years. It 
is my hope that other watershed associa- 
tions similar to the one on the Little 
Hoosick River will develop in the near 
future along the whole Hoosick River 
Valley. The creation of six or eight small 
watershed associations. whose delegates 
would in turn unite to establish a larger 
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The Little Hoosick watershed. The area south 
of Berlin has been approved by the Federal 
Government for experimental upstream work. 
Hoosick River Watershed Association shed associations. working closely with 


representing 35.000 folks, is not, I hope, 
too far distant. 


In that connection, assistance from the 
Federal government has just been granted 
to 67 specific watersheds throughout the 
United States for experimental upstream 
work. Such assistance was provided by 
the passage of legislation at the last 
session of Congress. but according to the 
terms of the legislation only active water- 
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their Soil Conservation Districts, are be- 
ing recognized for this type of assistance. 
We meet those requirements. So, looking 
into the future but keeping my fingers 
crossed, it seems to me that the Hoosick 
River system may be due for some seri- 
ous surveying and some mighty useful 
conservation work. 

Soil Conservation Districts pay off in 
many different ways. 
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Big Brown Bat 
Eptesicus fuscus fuscus (Beauvois) 
This bat can be distinguished by its large 
size and long sepia colored fur. It sel- 
dom sleeps throughout the winter, and is 
often seen flying about on mild days. 





Some New York State 










ERTAINLY mankind is benefitted 

by these furry, fleeting shadows 

of the night. Their energetic quest 

for food helps mightily in the 
control of many insect pests. 

Bats specialize on the flying varieties 
of insects which they catch in the scoop- 
like tail membranes, devouring them on 
the “spot”, in mid-flight. The bat’s eyes 
which are small and weak are little or no 
help to them. They locate their prey by 
means of reflected supersonic waves simi- 
lar to man-made radar. Located in the 
ear opening is a prominent membrane 
called a tragus, varying in size and shape 
with the species. 

Bats are normally active only during 
twilight hours and at night, resting during 
the daytime in some dark nook. They 
take their rest by hanging upside down. 
This proves they're bats! Once in a while 
they break this rule and some may be 
seen actively flying and hunting during 
daylight hours. 

Of the seven species of bats that occur 
in New York State, five are pictured here. 
Not shown are the Says bat and the 
Hoary bat. 
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Pipistrelle 
Pipistrellus 
Cuvier ) 


subflavus obscurus (F. 
This is a small bat which appears light 
brown on the back. Often several are 
found resting together during the day- 
time. During the winter they retire to 
caves and become dormant until spring. 
Flight is erratic. 













































Red Bat 


Lasiurus borealis borealis (Miiller ) 
\ reddish brown bat with the interfe- 
moral or tail membrane thickly furred 
on the dorsal side. This species migrates 
south in the winter. 


Silver Haired Bat 

Lasionycteris noctivagans (Le Conte) 
A very dark bat with silvery tips on the 
hairs; the back appears silvery. Gener- 
ally seen near streams, its slow erratic 
flight distinguishes it. It is the most com- 
Little Brown Bat mon bat of the Adirondacks. 

Myotis lucifugus lucifugus (Le Conte) 
A small dark bat with brown fur based 
with black. A common species around 
towns and villages. They usually hiber- 
nate in caves during the winter but may 
migrate many miles to reach their rest- 
ing places. 

Drawings by H. Wayne Trimm 
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Close the woods! 


HE date is October 19th. My 

name is Hyde and I serve in the 

Conservation Department as Sup- 

erintendent of Forest Fire Con- 
trol. I’m on the hot spot again! 

After one of the wettest springs on 
record—which gave us a break on the 
spring fire season—the late summer and 
early fall drought is catching up with us. 
In many parts of the State we haven't 
had any real rain since early this summer. 
The worst spots are in the Lower Hudson 
Valley and in western New York, but the 
whole State is drying out fast. We are 
beginning to get "phone calls to close the 
woods. 

Let’s look at the day’s mail. Here is a 
telegram which has been referred to us 
by the Governor's office: 


Little Valley, New York 


(Cattaraugus Co.) 


Governor Thomas Dewey. 


Albany, New York 


Major fire hazard and millions in tim- 
ber endangered in this immediate area. 
Please consider closing area to hunting 
until rain. Four forest fires here today. 

WituiaAM J. Perreaunt 


Here is another one from Westchester 
County along the same line; a similar 
note from the southern Adirondacks: 
another from a fellow in New Jersey who 
wants to know if it will be all right to go 
deer hunting in the Adirondacks on Oc- 
tober 28. He got caught up there once 
with a woods’ closure and doesn’t want 
to get caught again. 


Now let’s take a look at the reports 
from the District Foresters. The situation 
is about the same as it was yesterday. 
Each warm day without rain makes the 
situation worse but most of them feel that 
we should not yet recommend closure of 
the woods by proclamation. 

However, the situation is bad enough so 
that I am asking Clayt Seagears, Direc- 
tor of Conservation Education, to get out 
a State-wide release urging extreme cau- 
tion on the part of hunters. fishermen and 
all those who are using the woods. 


October 20-—-Four new fires, mostly in 
the Lower Hudson Region, but they are 
small and have either been put out or are 
under control. Very light, scattered 
showers in parts of the Adirondacks; not 
enough to do us any good. The weather- 
man tells me that there is little or no rain 
in prospect for the next few days but 
there is a good chance of showers reach- 
ing the western part of the State by the 
weekend. More wires, letters and ‘phone 
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calls on the same note: “Please close the 
woods.” The papers and wire services are 
hounding us for a prediction. 


October 21—Nine new fires, scattered 
pretty well across the State. However. 
they are all small except one of 250 acres 
in Cattaraugus County. This is not a 
large number of fires for this time of 
year. There is a pretty good sized fire in 
a remote wooded area in the northern part 
of Warren County. The men finally lo- 
cated it yesterday and I am sending an 
airplane to scout it to find out how big it 
is and to direct work on the 
ground, 


control 


It is cloudy and the humidity is high 
throughout most of the State. This helps 
a lot. The weatherman says we may get 
some light showers on Long Island and in 
the Lower Hudson Valley 
need it. The most encouraging note is 
that there is a good possibility of substan- 
tial precipitation throughout the State 
by Saturday With that in 
view and the low incidence of fires. only 


or Sunday. 


two of the District Foresters are recom- 
However, the future is 
so uncertain that Commissioner Duryea, 


mending closure. 


in response to dozens of calls from hun- 
ters who are making hunting plans, is 
gelling out a release suggesting that all 
hunters who can possibly do so should 
postpone their hunting plans until we 
have some rain. 


October 22- Nothing new but District 
Hedgecock of Poughkeepsie 
called to say that the pressure is building 


> . 
Ranger 


up from farmers and other landowners. 
as well as from the Sheriff's office, to close 
the Lower Hudson counties on the east 
side of the river. However, Hedgecock is 
still holding the line. although his situa- 
tion is critical. The “phone calls are get- 
ting heavier here too. 

In his daily release to the newspapers. 
the radio and stations. the 
Commissioner is emphasizing the worsen- 


television 


ing of conditions and again is urging 
hunters to postpone hunting trips sched- 
uled for this weekend until we get a good 
rain. He points out too that hunting con- 
ditions are very poor because the woods 
are so noisy. 


October 23- Nineteen new fires make 
a total of 54 since Monday the 19th. 
Again, they are small and the boys in the 
Fire towers are locating them quickly 
and the Rangers are getting them out 
promptly with very little loss. That's our 
job. But the hazard is getting worse and 
the weatherman has given us the bad 
news that the precipitation which had 
been promised looks less and less prob- 
able. Got to decide today because: 
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1. Conditions have steadily worsened 
all week. The prospect of general pre- 
cipitation is very poor. There is a rainy 
front way out West which may move in 
but it is moving very slowly and may never 
get here. 

2. There is a coastal storm building 
up off New Jersey which should take care 
of New England but the weatherman tells 
us that it will only touch a small part of 
eastern New York if at all. 

3. The Adirondack deer season will 
open this Sunday (the 25th) and bring 
hunters into that 
region. The pheasant season throughout 
most of the State will open the next day 
on Monday, flooding the woods and fields 
with an even larger army of small game 
hunters, many of whom will be afield in 
western New York, the southern Tier and 
the Lower Hudson where 
problem is the worst. If we don’t decide 
today we'll never get these thousands of 
hunters out of the woods if we close after 
the seasons have opened, 


tens of thousands of 


counties our 


We make a triple check with the wea- 
therman at the Airport, at the Albany 
Weather Bureau. and at the New York 
City Weather Bureau. They all agree that 
the situation looks bad for any real rain 
which will help us. All District Foresters 
now feel strongly that the woods should 
he closed. 


The Commissioner recommends closure 
of the woods to the Governor, and he and 
his aides acting quickly, issue a procla- 
mation effective October 24 at 6 p.m. (the 
law requires 24 hours notice). 
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Open the woods! 


CTOBER 26—-Yesterday after- 
noon we got some rain in a nar- 
row strip of the Hudson Valley. 
This was from the coastal storm 
the weatherman had told us 
wouldn’t get into New York very much. 
However, it slopped over just far enough 
to cause us a lot of trouble because we 
are getting innumerable calls from people 
in these sections who want us to open the 
woods right away. We have to explain 
patiently that only a small section bene- 
fitted from these showers and even there 
we have two fires which we still have to 
keep under constant patrol. All our tele- 
phone lines are plugged with calls from 
people who want the ban lifted for their 
neighborhood. In the midst of our strug- 
gle with these people we get a fine assist 
from a television newscast on which the 
commentator shows on a map how light 
the rains were and how little of the State 
they affected. At this point I am all for 
television. 

Closure of the woods is reflected in a 
sharp drop in the number of fires. I am 
glad the Governor acted when he did or 
by this time we would be in real trouble. 
The weatherman says we may get some 
scattered light showers by late Tuesday. 
I don’t want to be cynical but it will 
probably be just enough to make more 
trouble for us and not enough to affect 
the frre hazard. 


which 


October 27—Only two new fires today 
and the weatherman’s report makes ex- 
citing reading. It looks like those scat- 
tered showers we were promised might be 


something more extensive and heavier 
than was thought yesterday. 


October 28—I never heard sweeter 
music than the rain on my roof last night 
and when I called all the District For- 
esters | found that the weatherman hit it 
on the nose this time. These rains covered 
the whole State. They were pretty light 
in some areas but we decided to recom- 
mend that the ban be lifted for these 
reasons: 


1. Western New York and the Lower 
Hudson Valley which were in the worst 
shape got the most rain. 

2. In many parts of the Adirondacks 
we had considerable ground moisture to 
begin with which the newly fallen leaves, 
acting as a mulch, had helped to hold. 
These rains, even where they were light, 
wet down the surface litter so we are all 
set for the time being. 

3. There is a good cold front in back 
of the present one which will hold down 
temperatures and may bring us some more 
rain in a few days. 

4. It is late enough now so that cold 
weather and normal fall snows and rain 
should put an end to the fall fire season. 

The Commissioner concurs and upon 
receipt of his formal recommendation the 
Governor again acts very promptly and 
the ban is lifted immediately. Word goes 
out from his office shortly after noon time. 
There must have been thousands of hunt- 
ers glued to radios and television sets 
throughout the State because inside of an 
hour the guns were popping and every- 
body was happy again—especially me. 


| closure 


| recommended or when. 
| based upon known conditions plus daily 


| area. 
area it means that hunters and other rec- 


Footnote to all those who write or call 
us about opening or closing the woods: 


This simplified running account of what 
leads up to a ban on the woods and then 
to its being lifted, will, we hope, give you 
an idea of the problems which the De- 
partment often faces during the spring 
and fall fire seasons. We appreciate get- 
ting the benefit of local observations on 
conditions and local views as to what 
should be done, but they are most helpful 
to us if they go first to the local District 
Forester. When all our telephone lines in 
Albany are jammed with calls from the 
public, the big job of rounding up condi- 
tions from our field stations, the weather- 
man, etc., is greatly hampered. In recom- 
mending closure to the District Foresters 
or to the Department it will also be most 
helpful if you will keep these few points 
in mind: 


1. A closure cannot be effective for a 
small area; only on a State-wide basis or 
on the basis of a large region. A very bad 
hazard in your particular locality may not 
be typical of your region or of the whole 
State. 


2. Our Foresters will not recommend 
unless the situation is critical 
enough to represent a real emergency. 


| The power which the law gives the Gov- 
| ernor to close the woods is based on this 


emergency premise. We must remember 
that every time such a proclamation is 
issued we disrupt hundreds of thousands 
of lives and cost the people of our State 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, in terms 


| of normal business revenue. Such an eco- 


nomic loss cannot be justified unless there 
is a real emergency. 

3. We cannot tell hunters or others, 
days in advance whether a closure will be 
Decisions are 


weather reports. A heavy rain can change 
the whole picture in a few hours. 

By the same token here are a few im- 
portant points to remember in recom- 
mending that a ban be lifted: 


1. Again, it cannot be done on a prac- 
tical basis for a single county or a small 
If the ban is lifted from a small 


reationists converge on such a small area 


| creating an impossible situation for the 
| locality. 


2. A number of people complained 
bitterly that there was no advance notice 
that the ban was to be lifted. No advance 
notice can be given because the emergen- 
cy is either over or it still continues. It is 
not possible for any of us to predict on 
what day or at what hour the emergency 
will end. That is a matter known only to 


| the good Lord who is still the big rain- 


maker. 
—J. Victor SKIFF 
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About 


Eel racks 


EL racks are something foreign 

to most people, even to those 

who buys eels. We have only 14 

operating in the State this year. 
Sometimes there are more, but most 
times less. Eleven are in the Delaware 
River between Port Jervis and Callicoon, 
two are in its west branch between De- 
posit and Rock Rift, and one is in the 
Beaverkill at Hancock. 

No one makes a fortune “eeling it,” 
but eelers pick up a nice piece of change 
to supplement their normal jobs and 
make use of a constant renewable re- 
source which otherwise would be wasted. 
They also rid some of our more impor- 
tant trout streams of tons of eels which 
cut into the menu of trout food. 

Each summer during July, long V- 
shaped walls of stone are laboriously 
built across some of New York’s streams. 
At the point of the V, a long wooden 
contraption on stilts is built, the body 
of which is composed of a series of stair- 
like sections of slats about 10 feet wide 
and 5 feet long with the individual slats 
spaced not less than three-eighths of an 
inch apart. (Most slat spaces are five- 
eighths inches to allow undersized eels 
and other small fish to escape.) Each 
section is called a fall and the down- 
stream end is about 10 inches higher than 
the upstream end. Thus the falls lead 
up out of the water, with one fall always 
in the water. If the river rises, the next 
fall up the stairs is used—or vice-versa. 

As the eels come down the river they 
are guided by the man-made walls to the 
rack itself. Here the current forces them 
over the falls and strands them in the 
one fall which has the least amount of 
water. The eels are held captive here; 
they can’t go forward because there is 
no water ahead, nor can they go back up- 
stream because the slats of each fall pro- 
ject like a shelf over them. 

Dark or rainy nights are the busiest 
and the operator must often stay on hand 
all night raking, carrying and _ storing 
eels. He may have a shack on the rack 
where he can nap but most operators 
prefer to stay at home and climb in and 
out of bed every three hours or so 
throughout the night to visit the rack. 
This is a very tiresome chore especially 
since the eel run lasts to December. 

The license fee is $20 for the year but 
there is no set season. The season usu- 
ally begins when the eels start running 
at the end of August and ends when the 
eels stop running at the end of November 
—or when the operators gets tired of it. 
—Nick Dranos 






1. One of the 14 eel racks in New York waters. Owned by Edward Miller 
of Pt. Jervis. Stone walls guide nearly all fish to the rack at the head of 
the V. 





4. ...are raked out into a dry fall where they are scooped up ina net and... 


7. Thomas Dexter’s rack at Narrowsburg is the most efficient in New York. 
It is self-operating. The rack works this way. The box anchored at the right 
of the rack has 4 shafts leading into it. Each shaft comes from the base ofa 
fall. As eels enter the rack and seek an escape hole, they find... 
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2. A closer view shows water entering the rack. This one owned 3. Here’s how it looks when you stand on the rack, looking 
by Francis Knecht of Narrowsburg, has 4 falls, an overnight shack upstream. Fish and eels get stranded in the last fall and... 
and 2 storage boxes (one on each side) where captured eels are 

stored alive until sold. 


5. ...then placed in wire baskets to await transfer to storage 6. Some racks like Bennett’s on the Beaverkill at Hancock 

boxes anchored in the river near the rack or shore. Box resembles have removable slats in each fall. During daytime when 

an oversized minnow box and is about 8 x 5’ x #. eel rack is not operating (eels don’t run in day, only at 
night), slat section is open to allow fish to escape. 


8. ...the shaft and swim into the storage box. Only one shaft is 
left open at a time. If the river water level drops during the 9. William Watson’s rack on the west branch of the Dela- 
season, a shaft at that particular water level is opened. ware at Rock Rift has the most falls of any—six. 
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Questions 
and 
Answers 


od 


There has been a lot of talk about the 
proposed St. Lawrence Seaway. If 
built, what would the Seaway do? 


It would provide a deep water chan- 
nel 27’ deep from Montreal to Lake 
Erie. The waterway would accommo- 
date ships up to 790’ in length, 75’ 
beam with a draft of 2514’ to 27’. 

At the present time the controlling 
depth for navigation of the St. Law- 
rence River between Montreal and 
Lake Erie is 14’. The size of the ships 
that can now navigate these canals is 
limited to 260’ in length, 45’ beam 
with a draft of 1314’. 


What kind of construction is contem- 
plated? 


The actual construction will be di- 
vided into three classes; viz, works pri- 
marily for power; works common to 
power and navigation; works primar- 
ily for navigation. 

The works primarily for power will 
consist of (1) a Control Dam at 
Iroquois, Ont. . It will be 2,390’ long, 
118’ high, 66’ wide at the top, 85’ 
wide at the bottom; (2) a Spillway 
Dam, to take care of flow variations, 
located at the South Long Sault, at 
Barnhart Island, approximately 40 
miles east of the Control Dam. It will 
be 2,390’ long, 145’ high, 44’ wide 
at top, 120’ wide at bottom. This will 
be built from the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence River to Barnhart Is: 
land; (3) a Power House Dam from 
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about the St. Lawrence 


the north shore of Barnhart Island 
to the Canadian shore. This will be 
3.600’ long, 159° high and 180’ wide. 

Works common to power and navi- 
gation consist primarily of dikes, exca- 
vating and dredging. These works will 
be constructed in the area between 
the Control Dam and the Spillway and 
Power House dams at Barnhart Is. 

Works primarily for navigation will 
consist of the necessary excavating 
and dredging to deepen the present 
channe! between Lake Ontario and 
Ogdensburg to 27’; the building of 3 
locks, 800’ long, 80’ wide and 30’ deep 
over the sills, and a Guard Gate at 
the Long Sault, plus necessary dredg- 
ing and excavating for a 27 channel 
between Ogdensburg and St. Regis. 
N. Y., a distance of 46 miles, through 
what the Corps of Engineers desig- 
nate as the International Rapids Sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River. These 
navigation works are the scope of legis- 
lation covered in S. 2150 and H. J. 
Res. 104. currently before the Con- 
gress, to authorize U. S. participation 
in construction of the waterway. (On 
July 18, it was announced that the 
Senate would defer action on this bill 
until January, 1954 at the earliest.) 
In the Canadian Section of the St. 
Lawrence River, from St. Regis, N. Y. 
to Montreal, a distance of 68 miles, 
the river flows entirely within the 
boundary of Canada. In this ~section 
there will be constructed 4 locks and 
2 guard gates, 800’ long, 80’ wide and 
30’ deep over the sills, together with 
the necessary dredging and excavating 
to create a 27’ waterway. 


Q. Who would pay for all this? 


A. The works primarily for power and 


the works common to power and navi- 
gation will be paid for, equally, by 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of the Province of Ontario, and the 
Power Authority of the State of New 
York as licensed by the Federal Power 
Commission. These entities would 
issue their own revenue bonds to be 
liquidated from revenues received 
from the sale of electric power. 

The works primarily for navigation 
will be paid for by the Government of 
Canada if Congress fails to authorize 
U. S. participation and the waterway 
is built entirely within the boundary 
of Canada. Canada will issue her 
own bonds to pay for the cost of the 
waterway and these will be liquidated 
from revenues received from. tolls 
charged. 

If U.S. participation is approved by 
Congress, the U. S. share of the water- 
way, approximately $96 million, will 
be paid for by the issuance of U. S. 
government bonds which, in turn, will 
be retired from the U. S. proportionate 
share of the tolls charged. The entire 
project, both power and navigation. is 
100 per cent self-liquidating from 
revenues it will produce in the way of 
sales of electric energy and navigation 
tolls. 


. How much will the total bill be? 


. Cost of the 50 per cent share of the 


Power Authority of the State of New 
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(27 FT. DEPTH) 


scaway 


York, or other designee, at November, 
1952 prices, including interest during 
its construction has been estimated 
by the Authority at $316 
million. Cost of the 27’ waterway, 
including interest at 314% per cent dur- 
ing construction, is estimated at $286 
million. If the U. S. decides to par- 
ticipate, 66 per cent of this amount. or 
$190 million, will be borne by Canada. 
the remaining 34 per cent. or $96 
million by the United States. Cost of 
the navigation facilities would be 
about $514 million for the U. S., about 
$1014 million for Canada—final fig- 
ures depending on interest rates. 


Power 


Q. Where 


done? 


would the construction be 


A. Two per cent of the construction will 
take place between the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario and Ogdensburg, with 
cost estimated at $1.7 million; 78 per 
cent between Ogdensburg and St. 
Regis. where an estimated total of 
$726 million will be spent. (It is here 
that the Control Dam, the Long Sault 
Spillway Dam, the Power House Dam, 
3 locks and a guard gate will be built. 
It is estimated that in this area 31 
major contracts will be let to the low- 
est private bidder to do this work.) 
The remaining 20 per cent, or $190 
million, will take place between St. 
Regis, N. Y. and Montreal, where the 
St. Lawrence River flows entirely in 
Canada. 


Q. Which phases would be handled under 
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On the eve of his state visit to Canada, President 
Eisenhower gave executive permission to New York to 
join with the Dominion in building the power project 


State and Provincial jurisdiction, and 
which phases under Canadian and 
Federal jurisdiction? 


. One-half of the power phase. on the 


Canadian side. would be under the 
jurisdiction of the Hydro-Electric 
Commission of the Province of On- 
tario. with whom the Government of 
Canada has already entered into a 
contract for this purpose. On the U.S. 


navigation, is estimated to take from 
five to six years to complete. If 
Canada builds it alone the navigation 
phase will be built as nearly concur- 
rent as possible with the power phase, 
according to Canadian statements. If 
the U. S. participates, it is expected 
that with the division of the work it 
possibly 
what. 


would be expedited some- 


: vial Q. What is the present legal status of 
side. the remaining half of the power the project? 
phase would be constructed. operated 
and under the jurisdiction of the Pow- A. So far as the Seaway is concerned, 
er Authority of the State of New York. Canada has passed all the necessary 
If Congress approves bills now be- legislation and is prepared to begin 
fore it authorizing U.S. participation work immediately; the Canadian Gov- 
the Federal government will own. ernment is now marking time, waiting 
operate and have jurisdiction of that for U. S. Congressional action. In the 
part of the waterway extending from event that no U. S. participation is 
the foot of Lake Ontario to St. Regis. provided for. Canada is prepared to 
N. Y., in U.S. waters. The remaining “go it alone” on its own side of the 
portion, from St. Regis. N. Y. to Mon- river. The power project, however, 
treal will be under the jurisdiction. will go ahead regardless of who as- 
owned and operated by the Govern- sumes the responsibility for the Sea- 
ment of Canada. way. On July 15, 1953 the Federal 
If Congress fails to approve U. S. Power Commission issued a license for 
participation, the entire waterway the power project to the New York 
from Lake Ontario to Montreal will State Power Authority. Opponents of 
be built north of the International the project, some of whom unsuccess- 
Boundary Line. in Canadian waters, fully petitioned for a rehearing fol- 
and will be owned. operated and lowing the issuing of the license, have 
controlled by the Government of until November 4th to institute action 
Canada. in the Federal courts. Such delaying 
legal maneuvers might hold up the 
‘ i ; initiation of actual construction. 
. Is it possible now to predict construc- 
tion deadlines on the various phases? Q. What is the position of the present 
New York State Administration with 
No. except in the most general way. regard to the Seaway? 
The whole project, both power and A. Strongly for it. 
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Q. 


QO. 


0. 


. In general, what interests favor con- 


struetion of the Seaway, and why? 


. President Eisenhower, his Cabinet and 


the National Security Council on May 
8th, 1953 unanimously endorsed this 
project in the interest of national se- 
curity. In the interest of economic 
returns, the list of civic, farm, labor, 
industrial and governmental organiza- 
tions favoring the project is too long 
to include here. It is pertinent to 
note at this point, also, that in evalua- 
ting natural resource developments of 
this character consideration is always 
given to the ratio of economic benefits 
to be derived by the country as against 
its cost. When the ratio of economic 
benefits to cost is 1 to 1, a project is 
considered justifiable as a national 
security measure. The Seaway project 
is unique in that a study reveals that 
the ratio of economic benefits (in 
power cost and transportation sav- 
ings) to cost is at the rate of 2.95 to 1, 
or $2.95 in economic benefits to the 
nation for every $1 of investment. 


What interests oppose it, and why? 


. Mainly the Association of American 


Railroads. Also in opposition are the 
railroad brotherhoods, coal operators, 
coal miners, East Coast and Gulf ports 
and their labor groups. 


To the layman, if the Seaway were 
built, what would be the most notice- 
able physical changes in the St. Law- 
rence River? 


. Construction of the dams at Barnhart 


Island will raise the water level 80 
feet. On the Canadian side, this will 
inundate completely the Village of 
Iroquois, Ont. and one-third of the 
Village of Morrisburg, Ont. With the 
construction of the control and power 
dams a lake will be created approxi- 
mately 40 miles long, and from a mile 
and a half to three miles wide. There 
will be no change in the water level. 
nor any physical changes in the coun- 
tryside. west of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Will the volume of flow be materially 
reduced in any part of the present 
river either temporarily or permanent- 
ly by routine regulation of the river 
for power or navigation? 


. No. The present swift water will be 


converted to a stable water surface 
with a smaller fluctuation in levels 
than under natural conditions. 
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Q. 


. Would provision be made to prevent 
or control any increased pollution that 
might arise through increased use of 
the waterway? 


. The question of pollution of boundary 


waters is provided for under Article 
IV of the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909. This comes under the juris- 
diction of the International Joint Com- 
mission, which now prescribes what 
measures should be taken to prevent 
and control pollution of these waters. 


. Is it contemplated that any develop- 


ment relating to the Seaway would 
limit the opportunity of the general 
public to fish and hunt in the areas 
affected? 


. Article 7 of the Federal Power Com- 


mission’s order of July 15th reads as 
follows: 

“So far as is consistent with proper 
operation of the project, the licensee 
shall allow the public free access, to a 
reasonable extent, to project waters 
and adjacent lands owned by the 
licensee for the purpose of full public 
utilization of such lands and waters 
for navigation and recreational pur- 
poses, including fishing and _ hunt- 


ing,... 


Will any provision be made so that 
Federal, State or Provincial conserva- 
tion authorities will have a voice in 
the future management of fish and 
wildlife resources in the area affected? 


Yes. Article 26 of the above order 
states: “The licensee shall construct, 
maintain and operate such fish protec- 
tive devices and shall comply with 
such reasonable modifications of the 
project structures and operations in 
the interest of fish and wildlife re- 
sources as may be hereafter prescribed 
by the Commission upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 


What effect would the project have on 
fish and fishing in the St. Lawrence? 


. The impoundments will increase both 


the acreage of fishing water and the 
accessibility to the average fisherman. 
Under present conditions the more 
placid, readily navigable waters of the 
upper St. Lawrence are preferred by 
anglers seeking bass, pike, muskalonge 
and panfish, while the rapid sections 
are regarded as too dangerous for any 
but experienced boatmen. Hence. the 
creation of more areas of deep, rela- 
tively quiet water is expected to favor 
fishing generally. The project affects 





an area where free passage of fish be- 
tween ocean and fresh waters is not 
vital. The relatively silt-free waters 
of the St. Lawrence and stable nature 
of water levels in the impoundments 
are in favorable contrast to the con- 
ditions in many impounded areas. It 
is anticipated that additional impound- 
ments developed in connection with 
the proposed Seaway project would 
improve environmental conditions for 
fish in this section of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

In attempting to predict effects of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project on 
fish resources, the special features of 
this river and its fishes must be con- 
sidered rather than conclusions drawn 
from the history of impoundments and 
channel improvements elsewhere. For- 
tunately problems of silting and fluc- 
tuating water levels, important in 
many impoundments, are here of 
minor concern. The St. Lawrence is 
always clear and carries only slight 
amounts of silt from entering streams, 
and the water levels will be stable. 
The key problem appears to be: How 
will the existing fish population adjust 
itself to the deeper, more quiet waters 
of the impoundments? 

The upper St. Lawrence River, in 
the Thousand Islands region, has 
depths of more than 100 feet; much 
water deeper than 50 ft. That this is 
a productive and popular angling area 
for black bass, northern pike, muska- 
longe, and a wide variety of lesser 
game fish species would indicate that 
increasing the water depth in down- 
river areas may favor development o! 
a similar association of fish. Exact 
predictions are complicated by the very 
richness of the St. Lawrence fish 
fauna, for this river contains at least 
sixty species of fish. 

In general the shallow rapid sec- 
tions of the river are not well known to 
most anglers. There is good fishing 
there, but much dangerous water 
where even experienced river boatmen 
do not venture. In these rapids is the 
center of a sturgeon set-line fishery. 
producing about 18,000 pounds annu- 
ally. For the angler who wants plenty 
of water to himself, the pockets close 
to the white waters are productive of 
bass and there is a good chance of a 
muskalonge as well as plenty of 
choice among lesser game fish. 

Anyone who has stood on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence and watched the 
great clouds of caddis flies (locally 
known as shad flies) will recognize 
the great biological productivity of 
this body of water. It feeds many. 
many fish and can be counted on to 
continue to do so, whether or not fur- 
ther changed by man. 
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TEN FOOT CONTOURS 


WANETA 


Waneta and Lamoka lakes 


LOCATION: Northwestern Schuyler and Northeastern Steuben counties. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES: WANETA LAKE LAMOKA LAKE 

Area 812.8 acres 588.8 acres 

Elevation 1098.5 feet 1098.5 feet 

Maximum depth 29 feet 47 feet 

Length 3.1 miles 1.6 miles 

Maximum width 0.5 miles 0.7 miles 

Oxygen Limiting for fish life below Limiting for fish life be- 
20 foot contour, and at low 25 foot contour 
south end, below 10 foot 
contour 


pH Alkaline Alkaline 


DRAINAGE: When level of these lakes rises above 1098.5 feet, water spills over 
dam at south end of Lamoka Lake to old outlet, then to Cohocton and Chemung 
rivers. Otherwise, water goes north through ditch and flume from north end 
of Waneta Lake to generator station on Keuka Lake at Keuka as needed for 
power. Power plant not operative after lake level goes below 1098.5 feet 
elevation. Flumes to Keuka Lake from Waneta lake are screened to prevent 
loss of fish from Waneta and Lamoka lakes. Lakes are interconnected by 
stream 0.7 miles in length which is navigable by rowboats. 


FISH: (Common to abundant in both lakes): Chain pickerel, largemouth bass, 
smallmouth bass, common sunfish, bluegill sunfish, red-bellied sunfish (rare, 
recorded only from Lamoka Lake), rock bass, black crappie, yellow perch, 
bullhead, carp, alewife, common sucker, chub sucker, killfish, minnows. 


ICE FISHING: Permitted on both lakes. 


OBERT ROECKER 


LAMOKA 
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ALKING TURKEY 


New York reports on an experiment 


ALKING TURKEY” may be- 
come more than just an 
empty figure of speech for 
New York hunters, provided 
thet experimental work on wild turkeys 
by the Bureau of Game is successful 
over the next few years. While no one 
in his right mind would attempt to pre- 
dict definitely the outcome of these efforts. 
prospects for restoration of wild turkeys 
to at least part of their former range in 
the Empire State are brighter than at any 
time in the past hundred years. 

Wild turkeys once roamed the nearly 
unbroken forests of eastern and central 
North America from the Gulf of Mexico 
north to Maine and to Colorado. 
In what is now New York they ranged 
north to Lake Ontario. the Mohawk Val- 
ley. and Lake George. being absent only 
from the high Catskills. the Tug Hill 
area and the Adirondacks. Under the 
bow and arrow economy of the Indians 
they apparently held their own for sev- 
eral thousand years. up to the end of 
the Revolutionary War. Then, under the 
overwhelming flood of the greatest land 
rush in the history of the earth. the 
wild turkeys just disappeared 
from all but the more mountainous parts 
of the Appalachians as far as the north- 
eastern United States was concerned. 


ee 


west 


simply 


\ number of obvious 


causes con- 
tributed to this disappearance. Burning. 
which was the easiest way to remove 
the forest to permit farming, destroyed 
nesting habitat. nests and turkeys alike. 
and removed most of the food supply. 
Fires were set spring and fall and were 
allowed to sweep unhindered as long as 
they would burn. Axes removed what 
would not burn, while the plough com- 
pleted the destruction of the turkey 
habitat. The spread of poultry with 
every farmer brought diseases and para- 
sites with which the turkeys were un- 
prepared to cope. Unrestricted hunting 


did the rest. By 1840 only a few turkeys 
remained in the wilder. wooded portions 
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Southern another 


of the Tier. and in 
decade these too were gone. 

When the hilltop farms began wear- 
ing out and eroding, a slow reversion to 
forest began, but not until after 1880 
did the rate of land abandonment ex- 
ceed the increase in farm acreage. The 
abandonment of this type of farmland 
was accelerated in the early 1900's by 
changing economic conditions. as autos 
replaced horses and refrigerator cars re- 
placed cattle cars. In recent decades re- 
forestation has been used to revegetate 
these abandoned farmlands and to has- 
ten the reversion 
much of the hill 
have been changed. 

\s the forests grew back to maturity. 
those northeastern states still possessing 
wild turkey populations made various 
efforts to build them up and extend their 
range. Trapping and transfer of wild 
turkeys. rearing and liberations of wild 
turkey stocks. tree and shrubs plantings 


which 
should 


to forest. from 


lands never 


to provide food supplies. establishment 
of grasses and legumes in and near the 
forest. improvement of water sources. and 
winter feeding—-all were tried in varying 
degrees. These moves, coupled with the 
beginnings of sound forest management 
and protection of the forest from fire. 
enabled the turkeys to extend their range 
northward from southern Pennsylvania 
so that by 1948 reports of wild turkeys 
were coming from several places across 
the Southern Tier. Now it is our turn to 
give the turkeys every assistance in re- 
establishing themselves. 

Wild turkeys require large areas of 
hardwoods. in which 
roam relatively undisturbed. 
Their requirements range from mature 
timber to clearings and edges 


forest. preferably 


they may 


country 
to produce an abundance of seeds. fruits. 
insects and green forage. as well as a 
daily supply of water. The principal food 
items are seeds and fruits: Beechnuts. 
acorns. wild cherries. chestnuts (form- 
erly). grapes. dogwoods. woodbine. su- 
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macs. greenbrier. grasses and sedges, 
plus many others. Their green foods in- 
clude grasses, ferns. mosses, club mosses. 
Insects constitute appreciable amounts 
of the turkey diet during spring, sum- 
mer and fall. 

But as for many other game species, 
winter is the critical period. The more 
important foods (like beechnuts, acorns, 
and cherries) are not produced in abund- 
ance every year. Beechnuts. for example, 
may be abundant but one year in three 
or four. and completely absent in some 
years. And even if the supply be abund- 
ant it may be temporarily unavailable, 
as when or when 
depths of two to four feet last for sev- 
eral Under 
man sponsored winter feeding may be 


icing occurs, snow 


weeks, such circumstances 
necessary to permit the turkeys to sur- 
vive. Much information will be needed 
on this phase of the turkey problem be- 


fore it can be said that turkeys are 
here to stay. 
Current restoration activities are be- 


ing conducted under a Pittman-Robert- 
son Project in co-operation with the Dis- 
trict Game Managers concerned with the 
Southern Tier Under present 
plans. no turkey being 
maintained, but eggs or poults are being 
obtained from the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. to be raised until liberation 
Game Farm. at 


counties. 
breeders are 


time at the Rogers 
Sherburne. 

Because New York has a thriving do- 
mestic turkey industry that rears birds 
for the table certified 
strains of breeders, operations with the 
wild turkeys are limited at present. The 
growers of domestic turkeys are con- 
wild turkeys 


and produces 


cerned lest wandering 
should intermingle with poultry, perhaps 
picking up such diseases as blackhead. 
coccidiosis and pullorum, and then carry- 
ing such diseases to their domestic cous- 
ins. Wild stock might mix up 
carefully bred domestic turkey strains. 
Therefore the Conservation Department 
and the New York Turkey Association 
in 1952 entered into a five-year agree- 
ment. under the terms of which not more 
than 500 wild turkeys could be released 
during the first year of the experimental 
program. while during each of the suc- 


also 


ceeding four years releases would not ex- 
ceed the production of 100 breeders. 
All stocking during the five-year period 
covered by the agreement is to be re- 
stricted to suitable habitat in the South- 
ern Tier counties. Game clubs will be 
asked to refrain from rearing or liberat- 
ing wild turkeys until the termination 
of the agreement. so that turkey stocks 
and liberations may be uniform. And as 
an added precaution. all turkevs to be 
liberated are being tested so that only 
certified. pullorum-free birds will be 
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released by the Department. 


The first experimental 
turkeys. 170 in all, made in the 
refuge portion of Allegany State Park 
early 
tions 


liberation of 
was 


last November. Subsequent libera- 
were made in other parts of the 
Park and on Hanging Bog Management 
Area. Allegany County on March 10, 
when 129 birds were released in small 
groups. March 19 in 
Cattaraugus and southwestern 


and on southern 


Allegany 
counties. when 154 birds were released 


All of these birds bore 


numbered 


in small groups. 
consecutively 


aluminum leg 
bands. in 


addition to numbered 
num wing bands indicating they 
pullorum-free. 


alumi- 
were 


Observations on these releases 


pro- 
vided some disappointments and some 


surprises. Losses during the first two 


week were numerous. mostly to greal 


horned owls. Their habit of roosting in 
trees at night kept ground predation on 
A few un- 
scrupulous archers penetrated the refuge 
area at Allegany State Park and killed 
turkeys in the enclosure from which the 
birds released. By early 
May. when nesting began. some birds 
had least five miles from the 
release point. At least six broods were 
produced in the Park area. while one 
nesting was destroyed, hen and all. by 
a fox, 


the turkeys to a minium. 


were to be 


moved at 


Subsequent liberations will involve a 
group of 150 birds, approximately nine 
weeks old. to be put out in groups of ten, 
sexes even; a second release of 150 birds 
in lots of ten, sexes even, to be made when 
the birds have obtained their first fall 
plumage at approximately 16 weeks of 
age. and a third release to he made next 


March, consisting of 250 birds in groups 
of ten (two toms and eight hens). These 
birds will bear numbered, aluminum leg 
bands, colored red, gold, green or blue, 
for easier tracing of their wanderings. 
These three releases will be 
made at some distance from each other 
so that the results of each type of release 
may be more readily evaluated. 

Since wild turkeys are protected by 
law in New York State. hunters are urged 
to familiarize 


types of 


themselves with the ap- 
pearance of this largest of our native 
game birds, and to take every precaution 
against shooting turkeys accidentally. II- 
legal shooting can negate all efforts to 
reestablish the wild turkey on even part 
of its former range. 

What can be expected in the way of 
turkey hunting should the natural drift 
of birds into the State, plus favorable 
food supplies and winter weather. plus 
stocking. plus freedom from illegal kill- 
ing result in enough natural reproduc- 
tion in a few years to permit an open 
season? One thing should be made clear: 
Natural reproduction. even if augmented 
by annual releases to the gun (cost of 
this would be prohibitive) never would 
provide enough of a crop to provide every 
turkey hunter with a turkey. Experiences 
in other states. where 70 to 90 per cent 
of a county may be in forest, show that 
a fall population of five turkeys per 
square mile is about the maximum to be 
expected. One hunter in 20 could be ex- 
pected to take a turkey, and about 25 to 
30 per cent of the fall population can be 
taken without detriment. 

Fortunately, hunting wild turkeys is 
not easy. and in nearby states much of it 
apparently is incidental to hunting squir- 
rels or grouse. Consistently successful 
hunters learn the whereabouts of a flock. 
which they attempt to scatter, after which 
they conceal themselves and imitate the 
calls of the birds trying to regroup. If 
the imitation is good. a turkey will come 
walking or flying within range; but one 
false note, and all bets are off. Turkey 
calling is not without its humorous, and 
sometimes dangerous, aspects, especially 
when hunters get to luring each other. 

Because of their wide-ranging charac- 
teristics. assistance from all observers 
will be welcomed in locating wild tur- 
keys. and will be expected to play a con- 
siderable part in plotting their spread 
and their success in producing young. 
Reports may be addressed to the Wild- 
life Research Laboratory, Delmar, or to 
the nearest District Game Manager. If 
leg or wing bands are found on remains, 
the bands may either be mailed in, or 
described as to the color and the entire 
serial number: for example, gold-B16, 
together with a description of the loca- 
tion where found. —R. H. Smirn 
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The “Hinderbinder”™ 


The Department's long and_ pleasant 
association with the sportsmen of New 
York State has not only profited all 
hands through the co-operative develop- 


ment of sound fish and game manage- 
ment programs, but, in addition, has 
convinced us that sportsmen have no 


peer in imaginativeness and ingenuity. 
If we needed further proof of this 
claim, it is now forthcoming in an an- 
nouncement from the North Country of 
the development of a gadget to. bring 
warmth and comfort to a_ long 
neglected portion of the deer and duck 
hunter’s anatomy—a_ portion normally 
and heretofore uncomfortably and closely 
associated with frozen marsh hummocks 
and cold, sodden logs, whilst the posses- 


ease, 
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sor kept shivering vigil for duck or deer. 
The long awaited balm for the behind 
is the brainchild of Ed. Worthington. 
well-known sportsman and conservation- 
ist of Saranac Lake. It comes (we as- 
sume) in appropriate and is 
attached as a protective pad or cushion 
to the rear of the sportsman’s belt. 
Our pads are on and our hats off to 
Ed.—-not only for his humanitarian con- 
tribution, but in admiration for sheer 
inspiration in selecting as a name for his 
brainchild: “The Hinderbinder.” 


sizes. 


New waterfowl management area 


The Lake Alice Waterfowl Manage- 
ment Area, totaling about 650 acres, was 
purchased June 29, 1953 by the Conser- 
vation Department under a Federal-Aid 
Wildlife Restoration Project. Located in 
Clinton County, 14% miles southwest of 
the Village of Chazy, it will be the north- 
ernmost of a of five waterfowl 
management areas secured by the Con- 
servation Department along the Cham- 
plain-Hudson Waterfowl Flyway calcu- 
lated to waterfowl hunting 
conditions. Locally it is expected to help 
hold ducks longer in the vicinity of the 
bays along Lake Champlain. 

Management of the area is planned to 
include setting aside ponds and marshes 
as a refuge and making the area more 
attractive to both waterfowl and upland 
game. Improvements are expected to be 
made over the next three years. 

Formerly a part of Heart's Delight 
Farm, these lands together with other 
extensive holdings were purchased about 
1910 by William H. Miner, inventor of 
the automatic coupling device for rail- 
road cars. Mr. Miner was interested in 
hydroelectric power projects and built 
a series of seven dams along Tracy Brook 
on the lands now owned by the State. 
The largest impoundment. totaling about 
100 acres of marsh and open water, was 


series 


improve 
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Scattershots 


And Department Activities 


named Lake Alice after Mr. Miner’s wife 
Alice Trainer Miner. The power project 
was unsuccessful; however. the ponds 
are expected to contribute to the attrac- 
tiveness of the area for waterfowl. 


H. Warner 


We're off—way off 

We're resigned to it: It seems we jus! 
can’t publish an issue without committing 
a blunder of some kind. We took par- 
ticular pains with our October-Novembe 
number, but this had no sooner gotten 
into the mails than we received the fol- 
lowing letter from a _ sharp-eyed and 
knowledgeable employee of the State 
Board of Equalization and Assessment: 

“In THe Conservationist for October- 
November, 1953, there was an inquiry in 
the division entitled Letters to the Editor 
concerning the purchase of State lands in 
Southwestern New York. 

“Your reply was to the effect that such 
lands could not be purchased. 

“Permit me to disagree with your an- 
swer. since the State does own many par- 
cels of lands all through the State, such as 
farms acquired under foreclosure of loan 
mortgages; lands acquired at Comptrol- 
ler’s tax sales; by Escheat and State En- 
gineer’s resales. These are known as Un- 
appropriated State-Owned Lands and are 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
of the Land Office (in 
the Department of State) of which Mr. 
A. J. McLoughlin is the Secretary. 

“Section 33 of the Public Lands law 
provides for the sale of such property.” 

Our apologies for having given a bum 
steer to Mr. A. A. Nist, of Kenmore. 


Commissioners 


Long time no see rainbow 


Green Lake in Green Lakes State 
Park, Onondaga County, at one time was 
stocked annually with rainbow trout. 
But despite the relatively heavy stocking 
program, fishing was poor for rainbows 
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and few recoveries were reported. 

To obtain a more accurate picture of 
the success of this stocking program, a 
percentage of a fall plant of 1%-year- 
old rainbows were tagged with metal 
tags on lower jaw prior to release. About 
150 fish were so tagged. Subsequent re- 
ports of recovery of these tagged fish 
were so sparse that it was finally de- 
cided to discontinue stocking rainbows 
in this water. 

In 1950 an experimental planting of 
red or sockeye salmon was attempted in 
Green Lake. A netting check in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1952 revealed that the 
salmon had both good survival and good 
growth rate. The publicity given this suc- 
cessful introduction of a new species to 
our State was responsible for a very 
definite increase in the fishing effort ex- 
pended by area anglers this past spring, 
immediately after the ice left the lake. 

As a result of this increase in fishing 
pressure, several rainbow trout which 
evidently survived earlier plantings were 
caught. Included in this past spring's 
catch was a rainbow bearing a tag num- 
bered NYS 4540. It was taken by Fred 
Menzies of Syracuse, New York, in 
Round Lake (connected to Green Lake 
by a small stream—so apparently fish 
moved at some period of high water). 
When tagged and released in Green 
Lake in 1944, the fish measured 10 inches 
and weighed 7 ounces. Mr. Menzies re- 
ported that it was 18 inches long and 
weighed 1°4 pounds. Although this spe- 
cimen was long lived, the growth rate 
was quite slow. At the time of capture 
the rainbow was approximately 10 years 
old and had carried the tag for eight 
and a half years, probably setting a rec- 
ord for length of time between tagging 
and recapture of a trout of this species. 

The growth rate exhibited by the sal- 
mon in this water is far better than that 
of the rainbow, for many of the salmon 
taken near the end of their third grow- 
ing season (age 2-+-) were 18 inches 
long, and most exceeded 134 pounds. 

—J. GALLIGAN 


Fox fire 


In a recent issue of this magazine, a 
reader asked for an explanation of fox 
fire. The explanation was duly given, but 
the incident brings to mind another sort 
of fox fire which has been burning out 
of control in New York since 1945. The 
fox fire referred to here is a virus dis- 
ease called rabies. It’s fuel is warm 
blooded animals and the animal prima- 
rily responsible for its transmission is 
the fox—both red and gray. 

This disease has many of the charac- 
teristics of a fire. It can smoulder un- 
detected for months and then suddenly 
blaze out in full epidemic. Its sparks 
can travel long distances in the nerve 
THE 
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tissue of its hosts before the inevitable 
demise of its victims. But before death 
the infected animal must bite another 
warm blooded animal in order to keep 
the spark of rabies alive. 

Under the direction of an interdepart- 
mental committee composed of members 
from the Departments of Health, Agri- 
culture and Markets, and Conservation, 
a wildlife rabies control program has 
been in operation since 1946. The objec- 
tive is to prevent the rabies fire from 
spreading to new areas to the west 
and north of its present location in south 
central New York. To do this the rabies 
control program has employed _profes- 
sional fox trappers to trap in zones 
around the edge of the rabies infected 
area. This may be compared to a “fire 
break” in which the fuel is removed 
from the path of the fire. In this case 
the fuel consists of foxes, which are 
trapped and removed from the zone so 
that when an infected animal enters the 
zone the chances of his biting another 
fox before dying are considerably less- 
ened. Other animals, such as raccoons 
or skunks, may be bitten, but these ani- 
mals generally die in a paralytic stage 
known as dumb rabies and therefore are 
not important in spreading the disease. 
Foxes usually pass through the “furi- 
ous” stage before they die, and it is 
during this period of a day or so that 
they will attatKsihanimate objects as 
well as other animals including other 
foxes, cattle, swine, dogs, horses, sheep 
and even humans. 


Last year the rabies fire flared up be- 
yond our western trapping zone, neces- 
sitating nearly a full year’s work by 20 
trappers to bring it under control. In 
\ugust it was possible to move the trap- 
pers back into the formerly trapped zone 
in the Finger Lakes region to confine 
the disease once again. 

At present the program is searching 
for improved methods of reducing fox 
populations which will enable us to 
make more rapid progress in putting 
out this fox fire. Incidentally, this fire 
annually costs the people of the State 
an estimated $200,000. 

—R. B. Cotson 


Adirondack Land Map 
A new edition of The Adirondack 


Land Map will soon be available. Fol- 
lowing is information about the map 
itself, and how it may be obtained: 


Seale: 1 inch equals 2 miles. 


Coverage: Northeastern portion of New 
York State, covering about 15,000 square 
miles. 


Size: Comes in 4 sections, each section 
measuring 18” x 56”. The 4 sections 
may be joined together and mounted on 


cloth as a wall map with overall dimen- 
sions of 56” x 72”. 


Features: County and town lines; Ad- 
irondack Park. boundaries; cities+ and 
villages; main highways and secondary 
roads; lakes and streams; pends and 

(Continued on next page) 








The bass and the bunker 


The photographs that accompany this 
piece were taken and sent to us by Game 
Protector Guin Polevoy, of Staten Is- 
land, who also supplied the following: 

The bass, a 17%%4-inch striper, was 
taken in Raritan Bay on August 28, 


1953-54 


1953, about two miles off shore. It was 
floundering around on the surface. and 
a Staten Island clammer by the name 
of Bill Brown picked it up in his hands. 
He found that the bass had an 81-inch 
bunker lodged in its gullet. 
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reservoirs; patent and tract boundaries 
and subdivisions thereof; location and 
names of mountains with symbol indi- 
cating whether there is a fire observa- 
tion tower located thereon; State owner- 
ship is shown in red. 

Background: The need for such a map 
realized shortly after the Forest 
Preserve was created by Legislative Act 
in 1885, and the first Adirondack Map 
was published in 1893. This map was 
compiled by J. B. Koetteritz. C.E.. who 
worked with Verplank Colvin on the 
original Adirondack surveys. This map 
served as a basis for all subsequent is- 
sues, The Department's records indicate 
that there have been 14 editions of this 
map since 1893, the last being in 1938. 
Each edition, insofar as possible, has 
heen revised and corrected as the need 
for same became apparent. It is a dia- 
grammatic map compiled from informa- 
tion gleaned from maps and survey field 
notes on file in this and other Depart- 
ments. Due to its small scale. it is 
possible to show minute details, and it 
does not purport to be accurate in all 
respects, 


was 


im- 


Uses: The main purpose of this map 
was (and still is) for Departmental use 
in administering the State-owned lands 
in the Adirondack 
also is a necessary part of the map rec- 
ords on file in County Clerk’s offices for 
the Adirondack counties (it is a 
help to surveyors and those engaged in 
making title searches). There is a con- 
stant demand for this map from land- 
owners and others interested in the Ad- 
irondacks, including sportsmen who want 
to know where the State-owned 
are located. 


Forest Preserve. It 


great 


lands 


How to obtain: The new 1953 edition 
of the Adirondack Land Map is now in 
the hands of the printer and latest  in- 
formation indicates that it will be avail- 
able on or about December 1. 1953. As 
stated above, the map comes in 4 sec- 
tions, each section being folded and all 
- sections, constituting the complete 
map, are inserted in a 64%” x 1014” en- 
velope. It costs money to produce this 
map and the Comptroller requires the 
Conservation Department to keep accu- 
rate sales records. the price charged be- 
ing based upon the cost of producing it. 
It is not possible to purchase separate 
sections of this map—we are required to 
sell only the complete map of 4 sece- 
tions. It may be obtained by addressing 
your request to the New York State 
Conservation Department. Division of 
Conservation Education. Arcade Build- 
ing, Albany 1, New York. and include 
your check or money 


y order made out 
to the New York State Conservation De- 
partment, in the amount of $5.25 for 


each set of the map desired. 
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More about thinning plantations 


In the last issue of THe CoNSERVATION- 
ist (inside front cover) there were pre- 
sented some cross-sections of pine trees 
showing how the growth picked up after 
the plantation had been thinned. This 
same principle is illustrated quite vividly 
by a section taken from a Departmental 
study plot in a 25-acre plantation of red 
pine at Belfort, in Lewis County. The 
trees were planted in 1916 at the usual 
6 x 6-foot spacing and nothing was done 
till 1946. when 105 trees per acre. con- 
stituting about a third of the volume, 


were taken out and sold for pulpwood. 
As one can see from the size and the an- 
nual rings in the section, the response 
immediate, and since 1948, 
when the full effect of the treatment be- 
gan to be felt, the growth rate has aver- 
aged five or six times the 1940-46 rate. 
It would have been better, of course, if 


was almost 


the thinning had been done in the period 
1935-10 before the growth had slowed 
to a walk. But the moral is that 
after nearly a decade of slow-down, it 
still isn’t too late to thin red pine. 


down 





Back 


Almost every day. we receive at least 
one inquiry from people who want to 
buy back issues of this magazine. We 
have a limited number of such back is- 
sues on hand. but most of the inquiries 
concern copies which we no longer have 
in stock. 

Much less frequently. we receive no- 
tice from = subscribers back 
for sale—sometimes a complete 
set. Our objective is to get the would-be 
sellers and the would-be buyers together. 

In the next issue of our magazine, we 
are publishing a complete list of the 
back numbers which we have on hand 


who have 


issues 


Issues 


here in the office. At the same time, we 
like to publish the names and 
addresses of those who have back num- 
bers for sale. as well as a description 
(by volume and number) of what 
they've got to sell. Then, any of our 
subscribers wanting back issues could 
write to the persons so listed, and deal 
with them direct. 

What this amounts to is a request that 
if you have back issues of THe Con- 
SERVATIONIST which you would like to 
dispose of, let us know. so that we can 
publish the pertinent facts in the Feb- 
ruary-March issue of our magazine. 


would 
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Seanty notes on the Adirondack 
bear situation 
(See page 10) 
Bear hunting as a sport: Practically non- 
existent. 
Hunter Poor; 
bears increase. 


success: gets worse as 


Bears reported legally taken 


County 1949 1950 1951 1952 
CAO 2.6.5. F > ] 3 
oe eee 16 10 18 
Franklin .... 11 25 2 12 
Hamilton .... 40 29 8 15 
Herkimer 8 2 | 6 
i. 8 2 2 
St. Lawrence . 16 21 12 15 
BOWS: Soacces 3 2 Zz 3 
101 108 41 74 


Question: What has happened to cause 
the change in the above take figures be- 
tween the years 1949-50 and 1951-52? 
inswer: A combination of factors in- 
cluding blow-down, summer recreational 
boom, restrictive bear laws, lack of hunt- 
ing Opportunity (when suitable, through 
necessary woods closures). The sport of 
bear hunting needs a jab in the arm— 
not just for the sport itself, but to im- 
prove bear management. 

It’s interesting to note that a_ bear 
problem appears to exist throughout the 
Northeast. Canada seems to have more 
bear than desirable; Maine and New 
Hampshire, even with bounties on bear. 
report an increase in the population; 
Vermont, with its July through Decem- 
her season and no bag limit (except in 
counties) likewise reports an in- 
crease. And it should be noted that Ver- 
mont, one-third the State, 


four 


size of our 


has a reported take three times as big 
—GREENLEAF CHASE 


as ours, 





Out-sized snapping turtle photographed Sept. 
21 at Raquette River by August Mason of 
Saranac Lake 





Routine Correspondence 


Dear Editor: I would appreciate it very 
much if your dendrologist would examine 
the enclosed leaf specimen and indicate 
in an early issue just what kind of a 
maple tree it comes from. 

I also wonder if anyone from your De- 
partment would have time to examine the 
maple trees located to the east of the 
tamarack grove at the foot of Sprague 
Place in Washington Park. Albany. The 
Park Department of the City of Albany 
has incorrectly identified, in my opinion, 
at least two members of the maple family 
in that section of the park. A tree iden- 
tified as a “Silver Maple” is really a Red 
Maple, and a tree named a “Sugar 
Maple” is likewise a Red Maple. In the 
same area, a tree is identified as a “Rock 
Maple” although I had always thought 
that the “Rock Maple” and the “Sugar 
Maple” were one and the same. In any 
event, the tree called “Rock Maple” in 
this area of the park is entirely different 
from another tree near the Moses statue 
in the same park which is also called 
“Rock Maple” but which is really a Red 
Maple again. 

Can you in any way insert with your 
answer to this letter a short description 
of the best way to distinguish the various 
maples? Thanks very much for your fine 
magazine. —Acer 

Obviously beyond our depth, we re- 
ferred this thing to an appropriate au- 
thority, who answered as follows: 


The leaf which you submitted for 
identification (and which we have illus- 
trated herewith) is from a sycamore 
maple (Acer pseudoplatanus). A num- 
ber of planted specimens of this tree 
may be found here in Albany, and 
elsewhere in the northeastern United 
States. It is an importation from Eu- 
rope and has been planted very ex- 
tensively in England where it is called 
merely “sycamore.” This tends to 
produce some confusion in tree nomen- 
clature, since anyone reading British 
arboricultural literature for the first 
time is apt to get the English maple 
mixed up with our North American 
sycamore or “Buttonball,’ a wholly 
different tree. 

As regards the remarks in the second 
paragraph of your letter where you 
point out some trees in Washington 
Park which you have 
wrongly labelled, | can only say that 
we are not prepared to act as an um- 
pire between the Albany City Park 
Department and the local citizenry in 
the matter of tree identification—cer- 
tainy not to the extent of making a field 
investigation. If, however, you care to 
send us material for identification from 
Washington Park (or anywhere else) 


believe been 
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we will do our best to tell you what it 
is, and you can carry on from there. 
Now about paragraph 3, in which you 
ask us to insert a short description of 
the best way to distinguish the various 
maples: This is a little too much to 
handle in our mail box and I am not 
sure that we should do it anyway, since 
there are already so many excellent 
keys in publication. You are probably 
familiar with the keys prepared by 
Muenscher of Cornell University and 
by Harlow of the State University, Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse. And since 
you are a subscriber to THE CONSERVA- 
TIONIST, you no doubt read our review 
in the last issue of Graves’ “Illustrated 
Guide to Trees and Shrubs,” which 
we would recommend particularly to 
anyone interested in ferreting out the 
various kinds of trees growing in our 
parks. —E. W. LitrLerretp 


Salvage report (15) 


During the summer and fall months, 35 
jobs continued to be active. Although the 
pulpwood market has been weak, there 
has been a slight improvement in the de- 
mand for this product during the past two 
months. However, there has been a fall- 
ing off in the demand for sawtimber as a 
result of a decline in the price of lumber. 

The Department’s field forces have been 
canvassing possible outlets for 
blown-down timber and have been 
cessful in disposing of a number of small 
areas. Due to the lowering of the grade 
of blown-down timber as the result of 
insect damage, decay and stain, bid prices 
received have been somewhat lower than 
those previously offered. 

Field surveys indicate that although 
hardwoods and balsam are approaching 
the point where they are no longer mer- 
chantable, the spruce is still sound and 
should be saleable for sawtimber through 
1954. and for pulpwood in 1955. 

Since May, 1953, 21 new contracts have 
been let involving 3,250 acres and em- 
bracing 10,350 cords of pulpwood and 
4,321,000 board feet of sawtimber, valued 
at $27,511. In addition, 137 areas too 

(Continued on next page) 


busy 


suc- 
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small for advertising were cleaned up 
through the medium of local sales. In 
the process of salvaging the timber from 
these areas, 1,580 cords of pulpwood and 
1,828,000 board feet of sawtimber were 
removed. 

As of November 1, 1953 a total of 156 
projects have been sold to contractors, 
calling for the removal of 243,371 cords 
of pulpwood and 34.535.500 board feet of 
sawtimber with a total value of $1,058.- 
028.30. It is of interest to note that 
39,915,871 board feet of sawtimber have 
actually been removed to date as the re- 
sult of contracts and local sales, which 
exceeds the original contract estimates of 


A new electronic device designed to 
keep deer out of gardens, orchards, etc.. 
promises to be as effective as the real 
deer fly in its ability to annoy deer and 
make Crop and 
damage by deer has long been a plague 
to the farmer and orchardist, and thou- 
sands of dollars have been invested in 


them move, orchard 


research directed toward prevention and 
control of this damage. 

Limited success has been realized in 
the form of electric and woven fences. 
sprays and mechanical repellents. But 






































sawtimber by 5.380.371 board feet. The 
Department estimated that on the areas 
under contract there were 243,371 cords 
of pulpwood, and to date 218,393.85 cords 
have been removed. The total receipts 
from all sales amount to $1,076,362.37— 
which exceeds the original estimated 
value of materials on the contract areas 
by $18,344.02. 

There still remain some 27 contract 
areas embracing 68,365 acres to be sold 
and under the present market conditions 
it would appear that there is slight chance 
of disposing of these areas this year. It 
is hoped, however, that by 1954 the pulp- 
wood market will improve sufficiently to 


The Deer Fly 


initial installation costs of fencing and 
mechanical repellents, coupled with 
costly maintenance, have tended to pro- 
hibit their widespread usage. Further- 
more, spray or dust repellents require 
frequent application to insure continued 
protection, thus requiring valuable’ time 
and use of equipment at a time when 
farmers can least afford them. 

Through the efforts of a group of re- 
searchers. trained in handling wildlife 
problems. new methods and applications 
were investigated. The result of this re- 
searching is a device known as the “Deer 
Fly.” 

The Deer Fly is designed to furnish 
automatic and continuous protection from 
dusk until vy emitting at ir- 
regular intervals short bursts of sound 


morning by 


which tests have proven to be unpleasant 
to deer. The device is small. weighing 
1% pounds, and can be easily carried 
to the site of the damage. It needs only 
to be connected to a Hotshot or auto- 





make it possible for the State to sell these 
areas, 


A program for American forestry 


\ proposed program for American 
forestry will be presented for the con- 
sideration of the Fourth American For- 
est Congress. October 29-31, 1953 in 
Washington, D. C. As we go to press 
while the Congress is in session, we can 
only report on its objectives. The Con- 
gress is sponsored by the American For- 
estry Association which has had assist- 
ance from outstanding technical authori- 
ties in the various fields of action. The 


mobile storage battery to operate. The 
device is thermostatically controlled, de- 
pending upon slight changes in the air 
temperature for its activation; therefore, 
no turning on or off is required. The 
inventor, Walter T. Silver of Boscawen. 
New Hampshire, has found the Deer Fly 
to be effective over approximately three 
acres, although the maximum range of 
protection provided by one unit is still 
not known. The repellent may be placed 
directly upon the ground, or it may be 
placed under an inverted pail or tub. 
A single adjustment screw for tempera- 
ture compensation and the two terminals 
for electrical constitute all 
“complications.” The Deer Fly can be 
installed in a few minutes by anyone. 
The has particularly 
successful in New Hampshire. where it 
has received countless field tests during 


connection 


device proven 


the last three years on farms suffering 
deer damage. The inventor believes that 
its effectiveness is due in part to irregu- 
larities in the topography or in the crops 
and trees themselves. which irregulari- 
ties cause the sound waves emitted from 
the repellent to be deflected in such a 
manner as to confuse the deer as to their 
source. This usually results in the deer 
moving out of the area to find “safer” 
surroundings. 

Results in New Hampshire have led 
the inventor to form a small corporation 
for purposes of continued development 
and marketing. Known as Wildlife Asso- 
ciates. Inc. of Pittsfield, N.H., they pro- 
pose to make the Deer Fly available to 
interested farmers and orchardists. Price 
is about $19 per unit. 

—James LEE, 
Fish & Game Department, 
State of New Hampshire 


Note: In publishing the above we are 
not advertising anything nor guarantee- 
ing anything; we’re just trying to keep 
you posted.—Editor 


Chairman of the Program Committee is 
Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, Dean of the State 
University, College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse. 

Discussions at the conference will con- 
cern what are considered to be the three 
most important goals for forestry today. 
These are: 


|. To meet the essentials of forest 
protection. 

2. To improve the national timber 
crop in volume and quality to a 
degree sufficient to wipe out all 
deficits and build up a reserve. 

3. To obtain the maximum of ecv- 
nomic and social services from our 
forests by realistic application of 
the principle of multiple use in 
their management. 


In a preliminary statement introducing 
its report to the American Forestry As- 
sociation (which the Committee made at 
Higgins Lake. Michigan last June) the 
following statement was made which will 
serve as a keynote to the Forest Con- 
STess: 

“During the past decade forestry in 
the United States, both public and _pri- 
vate, has gained in accomplishment and 
stability. It has moved from the original 
exploitation of virgin resources toward 
the goal of permanent integration in the 
\merican economy and structure of land 
usage. These gains are due in part to 
progress under public and private poli- 
cies. The co-operative and other pro- 
grams of federal, state and private ac- 
tion have set in motion many resourceful 
iocal programs and undertakings, not 
only in forest protection and tree plant- 
ing but in forest taxation, research, edu- 
cation, and the improvement of cutting 
practices. Other important advances have 
resulted from the improved economic 
status of wood, its markets and its pro- 
duction. Commercial forestry and wood 
utilization have made notable progress 
and are strengthening the economic base 
for timber cropping in many directions. 

“Much must still be done to conserve 
the forests of the United States and its 
territories and to improve their manage- 
ment. The goal of national policy is still 
the maximum contribution from forest 
lands to the American economy and to 
the health and spiritual well-being of its 
people. The importance of forests and 
forestry to national security and strength 
in world-wide relations has been re-em- 
phasized by international developments 
since World War II. 

“The more urgent and critical steps 
in American Forestry have been taken. 
The actions now necessary fall more into 
the category of long-range planning and 
adjustments, consolidating gains, filling 
gaps, and improving methods.” 


Hunter Safety Program 


When the Hunter Safety Program was 
turned over to Law Enforcement this 
summer, we quickly surveyed the situa- 
tion to determine what problems needed 
immediate attention. The survey consisted 
primarily of questioning — instructors, 
license issuing clerks, Game Protectors 
and persons desiring firearm instructions. 

After careful consideration it was de- 
termined that the most important prob- 
lems were: (1) Lack of sufficient instruc- 
tors in many areas. (2) Not enough 
familiarity with the program, on the part 
of parents, sportsmen and public in gen- 
eral. (3) Too many students waiting until 
just before open season for last minute 
instructions. (4) Many instructors being 
overburdened with students and lack of 
local recognition for all instructors. (5) 
Need of suitable Conservation Depart- 
ment printed material for distribution. 

With reference to the first problem we 
found that several counties had only three 
to six instructors and one county had 
none. Commissioner Duryea’s letter of 
August 21st asking for more instructors 
was successful in reaching officers of fish 
and game clubs, and the response was 
gratifying. By the time this year’s small 
game season opened 205 additional in- 
structors were operating and every county 
in the State was represented. 


Our second problem could only be 
remedied by education. For this reason we 
publicized the program in newspapers and 
Tue Conservationist. Assistant District 
Game Protectors Bryan Burgin and Guy 
Milroy appeared at federation and fish 
and game club meetings. Personal fol- 
low-ups were made on the letters written 
to school] superintendents. Hunter safety 
pictures were shown at school assemblies, 
and talks were given to adult groups on 
the necessity of the program. 

Realizing that problem three was a dis- 
heartening one to the instructors, every 
effort was made to spread the instruction 
period over the entire year. With this in 
mind, we started this summer by contact- 
ing Boy Scout and 4-H Club camps. 
Again Protectors Milroy and Burgin made 
the personal contacts as a follow-up to 
letters that had already been sent to ex- 
ecutives of these organizations. The re- 
sults were gratifying to us because the 
program was not only popular with the 
campers but also the camp supervisors. 
With the experience gained from the few 
camps that were processed we initiated a 
program that will be expanded State-wide. 

An analysis of the number of students 
processed by instructors in a single city, 
township or county readily indicated why 
some instructors complained of being 
overburdened. Our immediate solution to 
this problem (four) was to get more in- 
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structors in the area of complaint. A\- 
though this helped, we now realize that 
better organization is needed to insure 
uniform instruction throughout the year. 
Such programs are now being conducted 
by several sportsmen federations. At the 
present time these programs are being 
studied to arrive at a workable plan that 
can be used throughout the State. 

Local recognition of instructors was 
greatly helped by the use of the new yel- 
low and black placard instruction sched- 
ules. Unfortunately, these were not ready 
for distribution until just prior to the 
hunting season; however, they will be on 
hand in sufficient numbers for distribu- 
tion from now on. 

Problem five needed a great deal of 
consideration to determine just what liter- 
ature should be handed out by the De- 
partment. Many suggestions were re- 
ceived and after careful consideration it 
was agreed that a manual will be used. 

Those who deserve the highest of praise 
in this very essential undertaking are the 
N.R.A. instructors. These men and women 
are giving many, many hours of their 
time to instructing our youth. They re- 
ceive no remuneration for their work ex- 
cept the satisfaction of knowing that they 
may be saving a life.—Harowp L. CANepi. 

Assist. Supt., Law Enforcement 


Fox vs. Pheasant 


Recently the Michigan Conservation 
Department and the Michigan United 
Conservation Clubs each requested, and 
received, a number of copies of the bulle- 
tin, “A Study of Fox Control as a Means 
of Increasing Pheasant Abundance,” 
which was published by the New York 
State Conservation Department in 1951. 
For some time Michigan has had a bounty 
but many sportsmen and others are now 
seeking its removal. The results of this 
study are a strong argument against its 
being effective as a means of increasing 
game abundance. 

The bulletin constitutes the full report 
of the fox control experiment carried on 
from the summer of 1947 through the 
spring of 1949 in which foxes were re- 
duced by more than 75 per cent on an 
area of some 74,000 acres in Seneca 
County while no control was practiced on 
a comparable area in Ontario-Yates coun- 
ties. Throughout the project, the effect 
of fox control on pheasant productivity 
and abundance was studied intensively 
through field surveys and checks of com- 
parative hunting success on the two areas. 
The major conclusion was that, despite 
reducing the fox population to a very low 
level, fox control on the Seneca County 
area did not increase pheasant abundance 
appreciably and certainly not to a degree 
commensurate with the cost. 
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For archery 


Dear Sir: Some 18 months ago, a half dozen 
archery enthusiasts from this community 
banded together for the purpose of forming 
an archery club. For many months we shot 
at bales of hay set up in one of the fellow’s 
back yard. Wanting a larger course, we 
contacted Mr. Al. Hall, District Game Man- 
ager from Stamford, N. Y. and Rudy Leigh, 
District Supervisor in this village, about 
a place on Bear Spring Mountain near Wal- 
ton where some State land was available for 
such a course as we desired. They granted 
us permission to build such a course on this 
land. With quite a bit of work, seven 
targets were constructed, and we are now 
in the process of building seven more. 

Due to our new course, which we have 
had about six months, our archery club has 
grown to twenty-three members. Everyone 
in the club has enjoyed shooting on this 
course more than you can imagine. 

At this time, we would like to take this 
opportunity to thank the Conservation De- 
partment, through your magazine, for mak- 
ing this course possible, Without your aid, 
we would be just a lost bunch of archers. 

William I. Hammond, Walton 


In behalf of bears 


Dear Sir: I am writing in behalf of the 
bears at the Old Forge and Inlet municipal 
dumps. I have been unable to learn what 
areas are posted as most of the people to 
whom I spoke were either visitors, tourists 
or non-hunters. But this is the situation: 

The bears came to feed at the dumps and 
created an attraction for visitors. We have 
been building a camp on weekends and have 
gone to see the bears or show them to our 
guests weekly. At times, the dumps have 
been so packed with cars that we couldn’t 
find parking space except on the main high- 
way. People bring apples, meat, sweets, etc. 
to throw to the bears and they have come 
to lose much of their natural fear of man. 
They approach within a foot or more of the 
crowds and have become conditioned to 
autos, voices, shouts, horns, lights. ete. Flash 
cameras pop within a few feet of their faces 
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and they pay no attention. They have even 
been prodded with sticks to get better camera 
shots. Saturday night, I knelt within four 
feet of a bear and took three flash pictures, 
although two youngsters in their teens walked 
around the dump just a short time before, 
shooting rats. Apparently, the bears didn’t 
even mind the gun fire. 

Bear season will soon open, and judging 
from remarks overheard at the dump, there 
are a good many people with no sense of 
clean sportsmanship who said they'd like 
to be around when the season opens. I think 
anyone who would take advantage of these 
half-tamed creatures is unspeakably rotten 
but I know the world is full of all sorts of 
rotten people. These bears would be “sitting 
ducks” for any hunter, as they look upon 
man as a friend who brings choice delica- 
cies. It’s the equivalent of putting out a salt 
lick for deer. 

| don’t know what protection these bears 
have since man has produced this unnatural 
situation, and robbed them of much of their 
instinctive fears. The cubs, particularly, have 
known nothing but kindly humans. Seems 
“man” is responsible so “man” should assume 
a responsibility for decent treatment, 

Mrs. Margaret Blust, Sherrill 


¢ Please see article on page 10.—-Editor 


Inverted 


Dear Sir: On page 22 of the August-Sep- 
tember issue of THe CoNnservATIONIstT is an 
aerial photograph of a section of Cortland 
County. In the upper lefthand corner there 
appears to be a raised strip of land some- 
thing like a railroad embankment without 
tracks. The general picture seems to be 
pockmarked with the cleared areas rising 
above the surrounding territories. 

The picture is printed upside down. On 
inverting the picture, the pockmarks become 
trees rising above the cleared areas, while 
the “railroad embankment” now becomes 
probably the cleared land along a power 
line. 


Henry H. Lutz, Baldwin 


© Yowre right; we dunnit again.—Editor 


LETTERS 


To The Editor 


Deer hunting 


Dear Editor: Enjoyed your article in August- 
September issue about Deer Management 
and would like to give a few points of 
view: Why not raise the non-resident hunter 
fee to $20 instead of $10.50, which is quite 
cheap to hunt bucks and does as we did 
last year? When we shoot does again (which 
I think should be done) why not let the 
local fellows do it and keep out the non- 
residents for doe season? Pennsylvania 
raised their non-resident fee a couple of 
years ago, but they do not shoot bucks and 
does the same day (no Sunday hunting 
either). 

Maybe a few ideas from some other good 
deer hunting states and their sportsmen could 
help us. 


O. L. DeHoff, Lake Katrine 


e We're trying to work out some sort of 
reciprocal agreement whereby non-resident 
license fees would be stabilized throughout 
the Northeast. Nothing to report on this as 
yet.—Editor 


Water chestnut 


Gentlemen: On page 29 of THe Conserva- 
fIONIST appears an article on water chest- 
nuts, requesting information about new in- 
festations. This plant is in Minerva Lake 
at Minerva, Essex County, on the north 
shore. It is in small patches at present. | 
noticed it for the first time this summer. 
John Renehan, Schenectady 


e Thanks for the information.—Editor 


Gentlemen: In response to your request for 
information regarding areas newly infested 
with water chestnut: 

I am familiar with the plant, having lived 
along the Hudson River most of my life. I 
saw a small patch of it growing in Oneida 
River just off the canal west of lock 23 
about a mile, in vicinity of Schroepple 
Bridge. (Back of small island at that loca- 
tion). 


John W. Kisselburgh, Clay 
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Cold River coyote 


Dear Editor: Some time back you were up 
in Fulton, N. Y. and at that time I was talk- 
ing to you about the deer conditions in the 
Cold River Country. I am a retired Ser- 
geant of the State Police, now handling the 
plant security for the Sealright Co. 

Back in 1950 I was in the Cold River 
Country, and when we left we secured and 
left our camping equipment there, expecting 
to go back the next season. But our plans 
went awry and we were unable to get the 
stuff out until Mr. Foss recently gave me 
permission to take the fire trail to Shattuck 
Clearing with Ranger Lou Russell so we 
could pick the stuff up. 

The day we were in, Russell was showing 
us the damage of the blow-down. At that 
time we noticed an animal with a small 
portion of his foot in a trap, and I made 
a photograph of it. The Ranger did not 
know how the trap got there, but anyway 
he destroyed the animal. The spot was in 
the triangle between Moose Creek and _ the 
Cold River, maybe a mile or so from Shat- 
tuck Clearing. 

I have been wondering if the blow-down 
has caused these animals to come in, or is 
it just a natural movement from the north. 
This animal was a young bitch weighing 
possibly 30 Ibs. or so. 

E. C. LePointe, Fulton 


© /t sounds as though you'd crossed the trail 
of State Trapper Ed. Maunton. He reports 
a good deal of coyote sign in that country. 
where the blow-down affords good cover and 
hunting. But there, as elsewhere. the ani- 
mals seem to come and go for no apparent 
reason.—Editor 


Believe It or Not 
Dear Editor: | read with interest the item 
on page 35 of the August-September issue 
of THe COoNSERVATIONIST. 

I would like very much to have a photo- 
graph, verification and permission to use this 
item in the Believe It Or Not cartoons. For 
your convenience I am sending herewith a 
release form. 

Douglas F. Storer. President, 
Selieve It Or Not, Inc. 





From an “outsider” 


Dear Sir: As an “outsider” from New Jersey 
may I “put in an oar” on the new “policy” 
on the Forest Preserve? Because my grand- 
father expended his own time and money 
helping get the amendment passed and my 
father served with Colvin laying out the 
townships, I feel obligated to speak my piece. 

Our family visits the mountains about a 
dozen times a year—all our vacation dollars 
are spent in New York State, because the 
Forest Preserve exists. Lumber it, and we 
and hundreds of thousands will come no 
more. 

Your recent arguments are cleverly worded 
and presented but shot full of holes, as any- 
body with a grain of intelligence knows. 
Naturally, you boys are “writing under or- 
ders.” We earnestly hope that your “Dewey 
Dictated Tree Farm” is soundly repudiated 
by the voters of New York State. 

What you need over there is a man like 
former Governor Baxter of Maine. Your 
present Governor, in my opinion, lacks the 
human understanding and “warmth” neces- 
sary to make a good public servant. 

Here’s hoping you boys make an about 
face and write what I feel you really believe. 


Gerald W. Martin, Whippany, N. J. 


© Just because you are from New Jersey we 
do not consider you an outsider who is not 
entitled to express his views about our State 
Forest Preserve. On the contrary, we know 
that many people from without our State 
have enjoyed the Preserve over many years. 
They have always been welcome and always 
will be. We are happy that the Preserve 
serves not only our own people but many 
hundreds of thousands of others throughout 
the Northeast, with not a few from many 
distant states, 

I would also like to straighten out your 
reference to what you call the new “policy” 


on the Forest Preserve. You infer that some- 
how the Department or someone has been 
able to change the State’s policy under which 
the Forest Preserve is managed. There is no 
new “policy.” All that is new in regard to 
the Forest Preserve is that our Legislature, 
through the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Natural Resources, has undertaken a thor- 
ough, far reaching, and long overdue study 
of the Forest Preserve to determine in what 
respects and through what ways and means 
the Preserve may be built into a bigger and 
a more useful Preserve. Although this Com- 
mittee has been at work for over a year, it 
still has a long way to go to complete its 
studies and our Department has strongly rec- 
ommended that the Committee proceed 
slowly, thoroughly, and soundly. 

I have had the privilege of observing the 
Committee in action from its inception—and 
if you had had the same opportunity, | am 
sure you would feel as I do that the Commit- 
tee is going about its work in a spirit of fine 
public service. 

Your statement that those of us who work 
for Tux ConsERVATIONIST are “writing under 
orders” is completely untrue. The original 
editorial suggesting a study of the Forest 
Preserve was written entirely on my own ini- 
tiative and the other men in the Department 
who have written on questions affecting the 
Forest Preserve have been permitted to write 
whatever they saw fit from their own pro- 
fessional point of view. 

While, as I indicated at the outset, we do 
not consider any one who uses the Forest 
Preserve as an “outsider,” we cannot help 
but somewhat resent your making such com- 
pletely unfounded statements and accusa- 
tions. If your interest in our Preserve is as 
deep and abiding as you would lead us to 
believe, it isn’t possible for us to see how 
you expect such tactics to result in the en- 
largement and improvement of a resource of 
which our State is so proud.—Editor 








Camp Perkins again 


Dear Sir: Am sending to you under separate 
cover a page out of one of my old photo 
albums. Thought you might be running out 
of pictures of Perkins Camp. 

I went to Speculator one day, couldn’t see 
a soul around, so asked a storekeeper where 
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all the people were. He said every year the 
hotel people hire all the rigs in town and 
take all their guests to Perkins Camp for 
a picnic. So I pushed my bicycle up a 
couple of those hills and then walked. 


Frank R. Rix, Ilion 
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The Balmville tree 


Dear Editor: The story about the Blooming- 
burg Oak in the August-September issue of 
your magazine is interesting to all lovers of 
trees. We have especially noted Mr. Em- 
bler’s statements and comparison of the ages 
of the Bloomingburg Oak and the Balmville 
Tree. To quote Mr. Embler: “The Bloom- 
ingburg Oak is betwen 300 and 400 years 
old, based, as an estimate, on the cireumfer- 
ence of the tree. This is 18 feet, 2 inches.” 

In April of this year the Goudy Wildlife 
Club of Newburgh became deeply concerned 
about the Balmville Tree, its need of sur- 
very and artificial feeding. At the request 
of the Club, Mr. Ben B. Stout, Director of 
Harvard University Black Rock Forest neat 
Cornwall (about 3,500 acres), used an in- 
crement borer and took a core 
termined the age of the tree. His work was 
later corroborated by Dr. Raup, Director of 
Forestry for Harvard University; Mr. Martin 
Flayter, State Horticultural Inspector, and 
William C, Hall of Arboreal Associates. 

The circumference of the tree is 23 feet, 
5 inches and its diameter 90 inches. From 
measured studies and calculations its age 
was placed at 251 years, all agreeing on 
this figure. The core is mounted and can 
currently be seen at the rooms of the His- 
torical Society of Newburgh Bay and _ the 
Highlands. 

While the growth—shown by the annular 
rings—from 1800 to 1900 was about 17 
inches in radius (35 inches in diameter) the 
growth in the last fifty years was only about 


which de- 
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four inches, due, we feel, to the cutting 
through and the paving of a new road which 
probably cut off the source of sustenance 
and moisture. Thus, you see, size may fluctu- 
ate and the use of an increment borer seems 

the only accurate and reliable criterion. 
The phrase, “oldest living thing in this 
part of the country,” seems to have been used 
frequently, for in his history of Orange 
County some hundred years ago, Eager used 
this-phrase to describe the Balmville Tree. 
So, until the accurate age of the Blooming- 
burg Oak is determined scientifically, the 
good people of the Hudson Valley will re- 
serve the right to still use the appellation. 
Russell Kohl, President, 
Goudy Wildlife Club of Newburgh 


Moth 
Dear Sir: | read with interest Mr. C. J. 
Yop’s article “Tent Caterpillars on the Ram- 
page” in the August-September 
it called to mind a remarkable invasion of 
moths in the Town of Saranac 
time in mid-July. On this 
driving down Bloomingdale 


invasion 


issue, for 


Lake some- 
occasion | was 
Avenue when it 
appeared that a brightly-lit store front was 


shimmering: closer inspection revealed it 
was covered” with fluttering tan moths 
thickly clustered around the lights on the 


store front and spilling down the wall and 
the sidewalk. They turned out to be 
all over the business section, chiefly in dense 
clouds street’ lights. 

Interestingly, they were most thick around 
blue argon signs and mercury lights, but 
the red neon signs attracted few. They were 
so thick in places that it almost seemed like 
a snowstorm, and only a few people hurried 
along the nearly deserted streets, brushing 
and swatting as they went. 
vaded the restaurants 
Open, to the 


over 


around 


Indeed they in- 
and that 
consternation of the patrons 
who were almost as busy brushing and swat- 
ting as The 
again, but in smaller numbers, 
and by the third night they had disappeared 
as quickly as they had come. 

The old timers claimed they were army 


bars were 


those outside. next evening 


they came 


moths which had never before been seen 
in such large numbers in Saranac. Do you 


think that these unmarked tan moths were 
the tent caterpillars so abundant earlier, or 
the army worm which attacks grain? 

Army not, you can this 
invasion as one of those natural phenomena 
which leave you puzzled and smiling. 


Lanse Hoskins, Phelps 


worms or class 


© Vo doubt, moths from the forest tent cat- 
erpillar—C. J. Yops 


Grouse supply? 


Dear Editor: Our grouse are not too plenti- 
ful. Did not merit the extended season and 
bag limit. They must have further protec- 
tion here soon to offset the very poor local 
nesting, hatching and growing periods of the 
past several years. I am not taking out any 
hunters this season, nor did I do so last 
season. That's my bit toward bringing back 
our finest game bird. However, IT can’t do it 
all alone. Suggest you publish this portion 
of my letter in Tie Conservationist. We 
may get some help that way via verification 
of these statements, 


Leo W. Fox, Osceola 
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Special Game Protectors 


Dear Editor: In the August-September issue 
of THe Conservationist you explained why 
we don’t have more Game Protectors. It is 
understandable that we can’t hire more Game 
Protectors under the present legislation, but 
what about volunteers? 

My husband wanted very much to apply 
for volunteer service and when I asked about 
this at the office here in the 
city, they told us the quota for this district 
was full, and they were not allowed to take 
any more applications for these positions. 

If these protectors are volunteers and re- 
quire no pay, why are they so limited? In 
our hunting travels we have come across 
fellows breaking the law, and not really car- 
ing at all. It is an awkward spot to be in 
when you can’t do anything about it. 

Being firm bekievers in Conservation, we 
would appreciate some suggestions on what 
to do. The Department here said to get in 
touch with them immediately, but when you 
are hunting in the field, this is next to im- 
possible. 


Conservation 


Mrs. Chester-C. Jones, Rochester 


e We appreciate the interest and desire to 
help expressed by all those (and there are a 
lot of them) who want to become Special 
Game Protectors. But we do have to be ex- 
tremely careful in making such appoint- 
ments. mainly because law enforcement in 
this State has become a very complicated 
business. A thorough knowledge of the law, 
as well, as court procedure, is required if we 
are to avoid cases of false arrest, counter 
suits, etc. We published an article on the 
subject of “Specials” in this magazine. and 
reprints are available.—Editor 


Hunting coyotes 


Dear Sir: I would like to know if I can 
hunt wolves, coyotes, ete. on State land? | 
would also like to know if I need any special 
license? 


A. R. Youngberg, Ozone Park 


e Yes. vou can; no, you don’t need a special 


license._-Editor 


Promotion 
Gentlemen: Last night I saw my first copy 
of Tue Conservationist; this morning I 
am mailing in my dollar to subscribe. It 
would be grand if I could receive the Au- 
gust-September issue. 

What I don’t understand is this: I have 
been a Girl Scout Leader for six years, a 
member of Audubon Society nature classes. 
et al. and nobody has ever even mentioned 
Tue Conservationist. Visits to the State Ed. 
Museum at Albany brought no mention of 
Tue Conservationist; I had to be working 
on a school petition and have a_ neighbor 
show it to THe CONSERVATIONIST and 
Scout Handbook should go together to all 
leaders in Scouting. 


me, 


From here on in you may be sure I will 
tell my friends about your magazine. 
most delighted to have found you. 


Mildred L. Fisher, Mt. Kisco 


I am 


© Be have nothing to spend on promotion, 
so our only 


Thanks for 


promoters are our subscribers, 


your help.—Editor 
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Horseshoe crabs 


Dear Sir: Your August-September Conser- 
VATIONIST has given the chance to 
write about the horseshoe crab. An acquant- 
ance of mine tells me that friends they know 
use some part of the horseshoe crab to eat. 
My husband has caught many of them, but 
never heard of anyone finding an edible part. 
But then, for yearszhe caught blowtish and 
used to throw them back into the water 
again as useless until an old Dutch sea cap- 
tain (retired) out on Long Island told us 
that in his store he gets from 65c¢ up per 
pound for them, and the demand is so great 
he never has enough to fill his orders. He 
has a fish store. We find them nice eating 
and serve them so many ways. 

Maybe someone, if not you, can tell us 
what part of the horseshoe crab is edible. 


Mrs. Alma Hoey, Brooklyn 


me 


@ You're right about the blowfish, but it 
seems unlikely that we can expect a similar 
“discovery” of the horseshoe crab, although 
Dr. DeKay (Natural History of New York) 
points out that the flesh of this crab, when 
carefully separated from the other parts and 
boiled, is a delicious meat. But unless ex- 
treme care is taken in this operation, the 
horseshoe crab has a “rank and disagreeable 
taste.” —Editor 


Bay 


Chippewa 


Dear Sir: In the August-September issue I 
read with interest the article headed “Dol- 
lars for Fish and Game.” I wish (and you 
probably do too) that the fishing license 
fee was $5 and the hunting fee another 
$5! Certainly that is a small enough fee 
for the fun that the average man or woman 
gets. 

Does the Conservation Department make 
any study of the increase or decrease of 
fishermen using certain waters of the State 
that are stocked? As a case in point, Chip- 
pewa Bay has acquired more than_ fifty 
“camps” from Chippewa Village to Scher- 
merhorn’s Landing during the past ten years. 
These people come to Chippewa Bay for one 
reason only—to fish. This has thrown a 
heavy load on the fish population, and the 
boys running the local Fish and Game Club 
tell me that stocking of smallmouth bass has 
not increased in the same proportion as the 
numbers fishing. 

[ can speak with some authority on the 
fishing and hunting here, as | have done 
hoth for more than sixty years in the sate 
locality and I can assure you that while the 
hunting for local duck (stocked for 
years by your Department) has improved 
greatly, the bass fishing has gone “all to 
pot.” and that statement is in agreement 
with the local guides and friends I have 
talked to on the subject. 

Many of the people that come here to fish 
(and I have seen as many as forty boats 
of a Sunday in The Bay) are quite happy 
to fill a bag with what they call “pan fish” 

sun fish, rock bass, perch and occasionally 
a small northern. That's just dandy, and 1 
say more power to them if they want the 
trouble of cleaning them and are not fussy 
about how hard they fought. But there are 
quite a few of us “Old Timers” who would 
like to take a reasonable size smallmouth 


some 
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on occasion. Ten years there were 
plenty of smallmouths taken that went from 
two to four. pounds; today, fourteen inches 
seems to be the limit—and then only occa- 
sionally. 

You have probably heard the above lament 
from many people in many places, and it 
just may be that our former bass fishing 
will come back to something like its former 
grandeur. Here’s hoping. 

Thos. A. Knap, Chippewa Bay 


ago 


2 We suggest you write to our District Fish- 
eries Manager in that area. He is Donald 
Pasko, Lincoln Building, 95 Public Square, 
Watertown. You might as well get it straight 
(instead of second hand from us).—Editor 


Syllabus for game 


Dear Sirs: | have saved some of my vaca- 
tion time for hunting this fall. I have been 
to the local city clerk and to several of the 
town clerks around here trying to get a 
copy of the 1953 hunting laws, but they all 
say that they have not got any from the 
Department as yet. Someone must have them 
someplace, because people are out hunting 
already. 

| cannot understand otherwise 
good Department lets something like that 
happen. It does look as if they did not care. 
After all a copy of the laws for a year are 
no good to anyone after the season is over, 
and it is just a waste of money to have them 
printed and sent out to be thrown in some 
clerk’s waste basket. 

I have sent this to you rather than to the 
Department because I know your magazine 
is doing a lot for the Department in the 
form of good will from the general public. 
But something like not having the laws 
printed and sent out before the seasons open 
does more harm than you can make up for 
in a long time, and they seem to do it every 
year. 


why an 


John V. Volk, Gloversville 


e You have a point, and we plan to do 
better next year. Our problem has been to 
reconcile good game management with good 
publicity. Good game management requires 
field surveys of game populations in the 
month of August, to determine what seasons 
and bag limits should be set: good publicity 
requires plenty of advance notice to hunters. 
Next year we hope to be able to conduct 
our game population surveys earlier. They 
will not be as indicative of the fall crop, 
hut such earlier surveys will permit earlier 
decisions as to seasons and limits—and so 
will permit earlier publication of the sylla- 
hus. -Editor 


Dollars 


Dear Sir: Because of the importance and the 
pertinence of the article “Dollars for Fish 
and Game” in the August-September, 1953 
issue of your magazine, | am wondering if 
you might be able to make an additional 
copy of this issue available to us, so that 
we might be able to make greater use on 
a statewide level of the thinking contained 
in this article for the benefit of the develop- 
ment of a sounder game and fish program 
for the state of Oklahoma. 

Adolph M. Stebler, Stillwater, Okla. 


for fish and game 
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Quercus alba, Stony Brook 


Gentlemen: On page 32 of the August-Sep- 
tember CoNnsEeRVATIONIST is a photo of a 
large oak tree, described as “Probably the 
oldest living thing in this part of the 
country.” 

Herewith I inclose a photo of a White 
Oak, Quercus alba, growing at Stony Brook, 
Long Island. This tree, as listed and de- 
scribed by the Long Island Horticultural 
Society in George H. Peters’ “The Trees of 
Long Island,” measures 23 feet, 4 inches in 
circumference, more than 7% feet in diame- 
ter, breast high, and is believed to be be- 
tween 400 and 500 years old. 

George E. Hart, Wading River 


Little Forked 


Dear Sirs: While fishing Forked Lake this 
summer, | ran my boat into the outlet of 
Little Forked Lake and noticed that Whitney 
Industries had cleared a channel from Forked 
Lake to Little Forked Lake, evidently for 
their own boats to Several feet of 
water. 

Question: Can I fish Little Forked Lake 
under these conditions? A sign on a tree 
states: “Canoe parties not allowed on Little 
Forked Lake.” Why? 

H. A. Hosley, Hoosick Falls 


use. 


e Little Forked is entirely on the property 

of Whitney Industries, and they are well 

within their rights in posting this property, 

including Little Forked, against public use. 
-Editor 














Chestnut 


Gentlemen: Read some time ago in Tht 
CONSERVATIONIST about the chestnut blight 
and information wanted about any healthy 
trees, 

Enclosed is a snapshot of a chestnut tree 
in full bloom taken [ believe on 6/30 this 
year. It now has about 200 healthy chestnut 
burrs on it. I set this tree out in 1941 as a 
seedling about 4” high. I would be glad to 
send cuttings to anyone interested in com- 
batting the blight. 

Edgar B. Satterlee, Elmira 


@ From time to time we have reports of 
native American chestnut trees which have 
reached nut-bearing size without having be- 
come infected with the chestnut blight. It is 
a fact, however, that all of these that we 
Know about have eventually become infected, 
and there does not seem to be any substan- 
tial evidence to show that the native seed- 
lings or sprouts are developing any tendency 
toward resistance. But individual trees may 
he kept viable indefinitely by a process of 
grafting across the cankers. This process was 
developed by Dr. A, H. Graves—E. W. 
Littlefield 





Dear Editor: If you are no older than the 
writer you may recognize the enclosed fruit 
as being that of the American Chestnut. A 
guy by the name of Orrin Fero found a 
small tree near the hamlet of Addison, ob- 
tained three chestnuts from one burr, gave 
one to another fellow, who gave it to me— 
and now you have it wrapped in a manner 
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well befitting such a great delicacy. (Mounted 
on red velvet in a jewel box.—Ed.) 

One small chestnut isn’t much to eat but 
it sure can serve as a reminder of the 
good old days when my father used to take 
me for a stroll in the woods in October and 
gather a shoe box full. Mr. Fero reports 
that the tree is in good health, is about 
3-4 inches in diameter, and he intends to 
keep watch of it in the future. 

G. D. Cook, Corning 


Ringer 


Dear Sirs: Another pleasant vacation spent 
at the Wilmington Notch Campsite has 
ended. With the close of this season I un- 
derstand that Ernie Bruce is retiring from 
his job at the campsite. We'll sure miss 
him and wish him the very best of luck in 
whatever he undertakes. Here’s a real camp 
attendant—one who knows the woods and 
loves them. Many’s the time around a camp 
tire we have been pleasantly regaled with his 
stories of life in the woods—some a little 
bit on the tall side, 1 must admit. 

This season marked the 24th consecutive 
year (excepting war years) that my family 
have spent their vacation at the Notch, and 
of course we have many pleasant memories 
associated with. it. 

Here it was that my wife originated the 
term “ringer” 12, meaning a trout 12 inches 
or better. She kept a record of all fish the 
two of us caught and would circle those 12 
inches or better--hence the term “ringer.” 
This term, over the years, has been taken up 
by many of our friends and has spread 
around quite a bit. [ was amused a few 
years ago on the Beaverkill to be accosted 
by a stranger who wanted to know if T had 
caught any “ringers.” He had picked it up 
from some anglers from Binghamton, old 
friends from the Notch. I must say that the 
number of “ringers” caught the last few sea- 
sons has dropped way down from the previ- 
ous years. 

In spite of the falling off of the fishing 
T still look forward to the time that I can 
again float a fly on the stream near the old 
campsite. Here’s hoping you land another 
Ernie Bruce. 

Dupuy Greer, New York City 


Campsite Caretaker 


Dear Sir: Recently one of the Rangers and 
L stopped in a store where T purchased a 
portable shower bath. Both of us were in 
uniform and the storekeeper noticed our 
shoulder patches. During the conversation 
he mentioned he had camped at Meacham 
Lake Campsite for the past several years, 
and had received fine treatment from Ken. 
Berry, the Campsite Caretaker. | made my 
purchase and was about to leave when he 
called me into the back room and presented 
me with a shower curtain, remarking that 
Ken. Berry had been nice to him and that 
he would partially repay that by giving me 
the shower curtain. 

I feel that the gesture was very nice and 
that Ken. Berry should be complimented 
on the excellent job he seems to be doing 
for the Department. 

Robert M. Roche, District Ranger, Bath 
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Extracurricular 


Dear Editor: I would like to express our 
thanks and appreciation for the co-operation 
received from your Department during the 
recent Chautauqua County Fair. This being 
our first time at the fair in 20 years, there 
were many things that we had to learn from 
experience. We still are rather green at the 
job. 

Game Protector Clint. Mount was a real 
man. He helped us out with many good 
ideas. He also assisted us in rounding up 
material for our display, and returning same. 
He was a tower of help at our Children’s 
Fishing Contest, and he stayed three nights 
and guarded the place all night long. All 
of this voluntarily. 

That is what I call putting your shoulder 
to the wheel. We of the Northern Chau- 
tauqua Conservation Club take this time 
to express our appreciation of Clint. Mount 
to you, 

Al. Reid also assisted by tending the ani- 
mals that Dick Hyde loaned us. We did not 
see “AL.” as he came early and left as soon 
as his work was done. However, he was 
there and did his part. 

Once again, may I say thanks, thanks for 
your co-operation. 

Raymond C. Frasier, President 

Northern Chautauqua Conservation Club 


Posting and fire protection 


Dear Editor: By what right does the Adir- 
ondatk League Club take over such a large 
acreage of our best hunting areas? 

Is this land under the jurisdiction of the 
State Department of Conservation insofar 
as fire control regulations and the closing 
down of dangerous areas is concerned? It 
would seem that this should be so, inasmuch 
as these acreages are located in the midst 
of the State forests. 

Robert M. Greenmun, Rome 


© It is so: The Department’s fire control sys- 
tem operates to protect both public and pri- 
vate lands—for the very reason you suggest. 

The Adirondack League Club, as legal 
owner of property, has exactly the same 
right to post its property against public use 
as any other landowner in the State of New 


York. -Editor 


Annular Rings 


Dear Editor: 1 was very much interested in 
your article, “The Bloomingburg Oak,” be- 
cause this summer my brother and I cut a 
cross-section of a large hemlock. The tree 
had apparently been blown down in the 
storm of November, 1950 and two sections of 
the tree had been taken away already for 
lumbering. 

We took 4 countings of the number of 
rings, and our final estimation was that this 
tree was a sapling around 1620, the year the 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 

Near this tree there were many more hem- 
locks which averaged 30-40 inches in diame- 
ter. We also counted the rings on numerous 
yellow birch, white pine, beech, and sugar 
maple—and found that hemlock was _ the 
slowest grower of them all. 

Leigh and Marcel Reeves, Rochester 
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Spiny, soft-shelled turtle 


Dear Sir: Am sending you a picture of a 
critter I caught from the Allegany River 
near the Pennsylvania line at Portville, N. Y. 
Got it on a 12 |b. test line and glass casting 
rod. What kind of a turtle is it and is it 
edible? We always eat the snapping turtle, 
but this is a new one to me. 


Mrs. Muriel Keller, Black Creek 


@This is the spiny, soft-shelled turtle, 
strictly an aquatic beast. In the mid-West, 
where they’re common, people boil them for 
hours until the shell forms a sort of gelatin 
that is edible. The species is fairly common 
in New York.—Editor 





Dogs at large 


Dear Sirs: In your August-September issue 
on page 36 there is a question concerning 
the shooting of dogs running deer. I am a 
new reader of your magazine, so perhaps 
that is why I don’t understand your answer 
that it is correct to do so “if he is within 
the Blue Line.” Does that mean the bound- 
ary of the Adirondack Park? We have had 
considerable debate on this subject, but I 
was of the opinion that only a game warden 
could shoot a dog running deer and then 
only after notifying the owner of the dog; 
after warning the owner he could shoot the 
dog. 

I don’t believe this is right; I believe they 
should be shot and their owner made to pay 
a good deal for his malpractice. I have 
found from experience that few dogs will 
run deer if they are discouraged by their 
owner, 


John A. Wheaton, Palmer 


e Here is Part I of Section 195 of the Con- 
servation Law: 


1. No owner shall allow his dog to hunt, 
pursue or kill deer. No owner shall allow 
his dog to run at large on any enclosed lands 
on which birds or quadrupeds are possessed 
under license issued pursuant to any pro- 
visions of this article; or any state park; 
or state park reservation; or state owned 
game farm; or state owned game refuge; or 
state owned or leased game management 
area. Except on lands actually farmed or 
cultivated by the owner or tenant thereof, 


no owner shall allow his dog to run at large 
in fields or woods inhabited by deer outside 
the limits of any city or village. 

It shall be the duty of every game pro- 
tector, forest ranger and member of the state 
police to kill, and any person may kill. any 
dog pursuing or killing deer within ‘the Adir- 
ondack and Catskill parks, or pursuing or 
killing any bird or quadruped on enclosed 
lands under license issued pursuant to any 
of the provisions of this article, or state 
owned game farm, or state owned game re- 
fuge, or state owned or leased game man- 
agement area. 

It shall be the duty of every park patrol- 
man, park ranger and member of the state 
police, county and town -police to kill any 
dog pursuing or killing deer within any state 
park, county park or state park reservation, 
at any time. Any game protector, forest 
ranger and member of the state police may 
kill any dog ‘pursuing or killing deer any- 
where in the state from January fifteenth 
to April fifteenth. Any member of any town 
police within the limits of said town. and 
any member of the Westchester county park- 
way police on any park, parkway or reser- 
vation owned or controlled by the county of 
Westchester or the Westchester county park 
commission, may kill any dog pursuing or 
killing deer from January fifteenth to April 
fifteenth. 

No action for damages shall lie against 
the person for such killing. “Owner” in- 
cludes a trainer or other person, possessing, 
harboring, leasing or using a dog.”’—Editor 


Ode to a purist (2) 


Editor of Tue Conservationist, Dear Sir: 
You anticipated a “rise” from the fly fishing 
fraternity. (See poem by V. O. Sturtevant, 
page 38, Oct.-Nov.) Being one of that clan 
I am sending you my contribution. 

H. Herrison, Staatsburg 


Versus worm 


There’s many a man who is keen and alert, 

Who frowns upon fishing with lures from ‘the 
dirt, 

Who, when the spring comes, to the stream 
will hie . 

And takes his one chance with a little brown 
fly. 

There’s no smelly can in his coat or his creel, 

Or thoughts in his mind of a slight of hand 
deal, ‘ 

When he lays out his trout at the end of the 
day 

And takes off his fly and puts it away. 

As the fishermen gather (the wormers and 
all) 

They ask how it is he could make such a 
haul, 

For the weather is cold and the water is high 

And the season too early for fishing a fly. 


The Answer 


“The take in fly fishing depends upon zest; 
And faith in a fly which is seldom at rest 
Pays a happy reward. And none can confirm 
That the largest or best are caught on a 
worm.” 
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Deer and Dr. Kinsey 


Dear Sirs: My introduction to Tue Con- 
SERVATIONIST certainly was a revelation and 
it seems a shame that the circulation isn’t 
greater. The price of all hunting and/or 
fishing licenses should be increased one dol- 
lar, said dollar to apply on a year’s sub- 
scription to Tue ConservATIONIst. Such a 
plan would help educate the purchaser of 
the license in the problems of conservation, 
If we had more education along these lines 
I believe there would be less law violation. 

Only criticism would be directed at your 
articles on deer. I realize that considerable 
time and effort has been spent on compiling 
statistics and data on deer, but I think your 
deer experts get carried away by their own 
enthusiasm and become so embroiled in deer 
research that they lose all perspective. Dr, 
Kinsey is in the same pickle. 

Last year, I had occasion to find several 
dead doe shot during buck season. I've 
heard other hunters relate similar experi- 
ences. This practice would be virtually elimi- 
nated if we got rid of the impractical 
special seasons on buck and doe and estab- 
lished a one-deer law. The theory that you 
must have so many does to one buck sounds 
good -and that is about all. Several states 
have had one-deer laws for years with no 
noticeable adverse effect on deer population 
or pfopagation. 

The deer season should be split to halve 
the number of hunters in the woods at one 
time. This would lessen hunting casualties 
and also give the deer a better break. The 
length of the season should be adjusted to 
the deer population of a certain area, 

Clarence B. Winch, Tonawanda 


\ 


Panthers again 


Gentlemen: A few weeks ago, during the 
dry spell, another party and myself here in 
Westkill had a good look at a beast which 
we both called a black panther. It was about 
twice the size of a wildcat and looked like 
one, but had dark (black) body, and a light- 
brown (round) head with plenty of whiskers; 
also a long tail, curled at the end. 

I have talked to the Old Timers here. 
And of course they think I’ve had some 
strong Coca-Cola. Some say, “Could be,” 
while others say, “No panthers in New York 
State for over 60 years.” 

Can you give me any dope on the subject? 

Arthur Ritter, Westkill 


e@ Black panthers are native in certain tropi- 
cal parts of the Eastern Hemisphere, but so 
far as we know there are no records for ‘this 
(the Western) Hemisphere. And there are 
no confirmed records of a panther of any 
color in New York (except in zoos, etc.) 
during the 20th Century.—Editor 
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The Inside On The Outdoors Series 


Decoys make 


fine ducks 


ODAY’S home decorators com- 

pete with hunters for duck de- 

coys. On many a mantle the fra- 

gile what-not has been replaced 
by a beat-up object sporting a head re- 
sembling Aunt Lucy’s Sunday umbrella 
handle and with wooden sides pictur- 
esquely pock-marked by some by-gone 
charge of number four shot. This would 
be an antique duck decoy. That’s what 
the man said. 

If so-called worm holes help make an 
antique—then a lot of working duck de- 
coys get gray hairs at the mere twitch of 
a finger. 

In the old days decoy making was an 
art. But when duck populations waned, 
so did the business of the band-sawed 
basswood bluebill, the white pine pin- 
tail and the cedar canvasback. But now 
the ducks are back and so are the de- 
coys—more than ever. That is good, for 
the building of decoys and their many 
variations provides a winter hobby that 
holds more than ordinary fascination. 
And it’s easy. 

The hodgepodge of lines on the oppo- 
site page provides most of the basic de- 
signs needed to make duck and goose 
decoys, both working and ornamental. 

Start with a wood block about 15 inches 
long, 8 or 9 wide and 31% deep. It can be 
any kind of wood as long as it is light. 
And it need not be solid. White pine 
boards can be joined with waterproof 
glue. Rule out inch squares on paper, 
copy the design and then transfer to the 
wood. Saw out roughly, round off with a 
wood rasp and sand. 

Sheets of cork board when glued, wired 
or doweled together make a fine, light 
body. Cork should have a baseboard, usu- 
ally of marine plywood, a reinforcement 
for the tail and a wood head. A piece 
of thin, tough wood—such as used for 
orange crates—can be cut to size, covered 
with glue and wedged into a slot cut in 
the rump of the cork decoy as shown. 
Further strengthening helps. Do this with 
galvanized wires pushed through pre- 
drilled holes in che tail and baseboard. 

Four 2-inch sheets of cork board, plus 
a one-inch white pine baseboard will make 
a fine goose body. It may be easier, how- 
ever, to staple to the baseboard a frame 
of ordinary galvanized chicken wire which 
can be cut and shaped easily into the 
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proper form. Over this can be stretched 
a piece of light canvas, gathered under the 
tail and tacked to the board. The wooden 
head should of course be pre-nailed to 
the base. Before painting, try it in the 
bath tub. If the body is too heavy, glue a 
cork sheet to the board. Then plaster on 
the paint—and you're in business. 

The canvas goose is a Currituck Sound 
fixture. But there the boys make a frame 
of bent metal straps. Chicken wire is 
simpler, if you can’t get cork, which most 
any insulation company should have. 
Balsa makes an excellent body but big 
chunks of the better grades cost plenty. 

Heads are easy but tricky. Two-inch 
white pine, basswood or white cedar will 
be about right for duck heads but 11-inch 
will do. Real ducks seldom go more than 
114 between the jowels but there’s some- 
thing really splendid about a fine, fat- 
cheeked decoy. 

Trace your design carefully with the 
grain following the bill. Cut out on a jig 
saw, unless you want blisters, and rasp 
down with loving care. For eyes, bore a 
hole the size of a round-headed tack—like 
those brass ones—and push in the tack so 
that the top sticks out a little beyond the 
surface. A plastic wood seat holds ‘em. 
Clear glass beads (painted on the inside) 
are fine. Taxidermists usually stock 
McCoy eyes if you want perfection. Re- 
member — yellow for male bluebills, 
whistlers and mallards; red for male can- 
vasbacks and woodies and brown for the 
mamas and most others. 

Get yourself a mess of 1%4- or 34-inch 
doweling. All heads are best mounted 
with the stuff. The trick is to bore your 
dowel hole through neck and body so that 
the joint will be tight and at the proper 
angle. One way to do this is to place the 
head in the proper position and then draw 
a perpendicular line on it and the body. 
Use the line as best you can for a guide. 
Plastic wood or similar will cover a mul- 
titude of sins. 

The matter of painting is simple, once 
you consult some good duck paintings. 
Note the back cover, for example, for 
bluebill (scaup) coloring. Keep the de- 
sign simple. Ducks don’t seem to care too 
much about fancy stuff. You'll use only 
flat colors. Blackboard black is the best. 
You'll also want flat white, some dark 
brown and small tubes of red, blue and 


yellow (to be mixed only with turps). 
From this you can paint any duck—mix- 
ing the brown, white and (be careful) 
yellow to get any shade of buff. A trace 
of blue and some yellow gives you the 
black duck’s olive bill. Add a hair of red 
to the yellow plus a trace of brown for 
your mallard’s. The bluebill’s and the 
ring-neck’s schnozzles are a bluish gray. 
So is the red-head’s and the cock pintail’s 
—but paint a narrow black strip on the 
topside of the latter’s. Paint a white ring 
around the tip of the ring-neck and red- 
head bills just behind the nail—which is 
black on most ducks. The bills are black 
on Cans, geese, brant and drake whistlers 
(the female whistler’s is chocolate). 


If you want some fun in a duck blind— 
and who doesn’t—try the feeding duck 
deal. Rig it up as shown and heave on the 
line now and then. This one is guaranteed 
to entice that bunch of suspicious blacks 
that landed 100 yards and beyond you 
blocks. Be sure to dye your line dark 
(you should dye all anchor lines anyway ) 
and keep it in the water right up to shore 
by running it under a “croquet wicket” 
stuck in the bottom. 

The guzzling goose is right handsome 
to watch. Maybe it’s enticing to other 
geese. But actually there’s nothing like a 
fat, white up-tilted rump on an over-sized 
decoy plus a few well-turned blasts on a 
good goose horn to do business. If you 
made the decoy and you did the calling 
and still nothing happened—why the 
geese just wouldn’t set wings to anything 
of course. Depends on who did what, 
usually. 

Incidentally, you’d be surprised how 
much better looking your blocks will be— 
especially the mallards and geese—if you 
nail on legs and feet cut from old inner 
tubes. The feeding duck rig is enhanced 
100 per cent by the flopping of the feet. 
They show plainly from the air on any 
decoy. 

That 3-way rig for decoys is definitely 
worth a try. Most decoys roll too much in 
a chop. But so mounted, they ride like the 
real thing. They’re far simpler to pick 
up—especially in icy weather—and the 
bothersome detail of weights (to keep the 
blocks riding upright) is eliminated. 
Transportation is easy if hinge mounts 
are used as shown. Pull the pins (longish 
wires which can be bent at both ends are 
best) and your ducks are free of the wire 
wickets. 

But don’t stop at working decoys. Get 
some good pictures and whittle a minia- 
ture or two. Be sure to get a picture of an 
avocet, equip yourself with some stiff 
wire and a file, fashion a nice little mount- 
ing base, tint the bird with spring-blush 
pink and you'll end up with something 
nobody else has got. Maybe they wouldn't 
want one. 

—CLayT SEAGEARS 
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DECOY HOBBY 
ENDLESS VARIATIONS. 
A SHARP KNIFE AND SOME 
SANDPAPER, PAINT ANO A FEW >a 
CHUNKS OF WHITE PINE, BASSWOOD qa 
OR BALSA ARE THE MAIN TOOLS 

NEEDED, HERE ARE A FEW IDEAS 














TRY SHORE BIRDS 
FOR DECORATION 
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RING-NECKED DUCK LESSER SCAUP SCAUP 
Aythya collaris (Donovan) Aythya affinis (Eyton) Aythya marila (Linnaeus) 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 





